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Bernice 
Anthracite Coal 


The test of years has 


proved it 





| SUPERIOR 





to Pennsylvania Anthracite 
for use in this climate. 


Price 





| $1.00 Per Ton Less 








than Pennsylvania Anthracite. 
Sold Only By 


Union Fuel Co., 


DOLPH BUILDING, 


7th and Locust Sts. 








Kinloch, C-357. PHONES 


Bell, Main 3695 


| 











Staunton Coal 


If you are a wagon-lot consumer, ask your dealer 
for Staunton Coal mined by us. If you are a car- 
lot consumer, ask us for it. 








MT. OLIVE & STAUNTON COAL CO. 


**‘THE STAUNTON COAL MINING COMPANY” 
OLO ANDO ESTABLISHED. 


302 HOUSER BUILDING, 
ST. Louis, MO. 


Proprietors—Mlines 1 and 2, Staunton, Ill. 
Capacity 3,000 tons a day. 








Largest producers of Staunton Coal, and producing 
the Best Staunton. Railroad facilities unsurpassed, 
assuring prompt and regular deliveries. 











The WESTERN AUTOMOBILE CO, 


4701 Washington Avenue. 


— AGENTS FOR — 





Garage: 


618 to 622 Walton 
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1906 WINTON. 
Now on Exhibition at Salesroom, 470] Washington Ave. 
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How Can a Panic be Staved off? 


By the "Mirror's" Financial Editor. 


Treasury, continues to blow hot and cold 
on the currency question. Ina recent speech 
he made the unequivocal declaration that ours is the 
best currency system in the world, and finally wound 


M R. LESLIE M. SHAW, the Secretary of the 


up with the statement that reform is absolutely nec- 


essary. The Nation hardly had time to assimilate 
the intellectual pabulum provided by Mr. Shaw, when 
Mr. Jacob Schiff, a most respectable Wall Street 
banker, in an impromptu address delivered before the 
New York Chamber of Commerce, bluntly asserted 
that our recent money market disturbances had been 
such as to disgrace a civilized community, that in- 
terest rates of 125 per cent could be established only 
in this country, that currency reform was the press- 
ing demand of the hour, and that, if Congress neg- 
lected to amend the present system, a tremendous 
panic would surely result. 

For a few hours, cold shivers ran up and down the 
financial spines in Wall Street. Stocks dropped quick- 
ly and sharply, but recovered again the following day, 
when representative interests let it be known that 
Mr. Schiff had exaggerated and that there was 
as yet no reason to be apprehensive of a 
panic. Since then, the currency reform. cry 
has been taken up from Dan to Beersheeba. In 
banking circles it is generally agreed that something 
has to be done to: make our monetary system elastic. 
No less a local personage than President Van Blarcom 
of the Bank of Commerce in St. Louis has recently 
written. an article’ in which he pleads for elasticity. 
What is an inelastic currency? It’s one that does 
neither expand nor contract at the right psychological 
moment. It makes money redundant when there's 
little demand ‘for it, and scarce when increased credit 
is sought for. There are dreamers in the financial 
world who believe that our currency system could be 
given automatic elasticity, that is to say, could be 
made to respond to: periodical changes :n the money 
market automatically. 

Whether such automatic adjustment cou'd be had, 
is. a question still open to discussion. This whole 
currency problem is a mystifying one, because it is so 
complex, because in consdering it one has to reckon 
with so many well-known and even imponderable fac- 
tors. A Nation’s currency system reflects a bewilder- 
ing variety of economic and social developments. 
More even than a Nation’s politics does it indicate 
material conditions, needs and aspirations. 

Ordinarily, our politics give little or no intimation 
of industrlal and agricultural development. But our 
monetary system does. Thus, in the fall, when the 
immense crops have to be moved, there springs up 
an active,’ sometimes a most urgent, demand for 
money. The crops have to be paid for, and the har- 
vesters want their wages. The interior banks are 
compelled to withdraw their credit .balances from 
New York, whither they send them in the first few 
months of the year for profitable employment in Wail 
Street. In some years, the fall withdrawals from 
New York run all the way from $50,000,000 to $75,- 
000,000, 

If it happens,—as it did happen last autumn,—that 
the withdrawals of money from New York, for crop- 
moving purposes, synchronize with an active bullish 
speculation in Wall Street stocks, the necessary con- 
sequence is a disagreeab!e pinch in money rates. About 
a month ago, the call money rate fluctuated feverish- 


ly ‘between 25 and 125 per cent. The latter was the: 


highest rate charged in Wall Street since the fall of 
1899, when’money ran up to 186 per cent. 
two weeks: there has been a decidéd’ drop in rates. 


In the last: 


Call money may again be procured at from three to 
five per cent. on good collateral, although time money 
remains somewhat stiff at five and six per cent. The 
easier conditions now prevailing have been superin- 
duced, however, not by healthy liquidation in stocks, 
but chiefly through shipments of money from the in- 
terior centers to New York, interior banks having 
been anxious to reap part of the enormous profits 
to be derived from lending money to pressed specula 
tive“borrowers at sky-rocketing rates. 

It may be said that, as a rule, every fall witnesses 
a money squeeze of some kind or other. There was 
none, however, worth chronicling in 1904.. Why? Be. 
cause the stock market, at that time, was still in a 
normal condition. The “pools” and syndicates, with 
their affiliated banks and insurance companies, had 
not as yet begun hoisting security values in a sensa- 
tional manner. Since then, however, stock-jobbing 
activity has-been on an enormous scale. The average 
price level is now higher than it was even'in such an 
extraordinary year as 1901, when Wall Street resem- 
bled bedlam more than anything else. Untold millions 
have been tied up in speculative issues. And the great 
banks and trust companies willingly lent their aid in 
the upward movement. The _ stock-jobbers offered 
handsome rates of interest, and where’s the Wall 
Street. bank which would remain impervious to such 
inducements? Along in summer, 1905, the New York 
bankers had every reason to look for a tight money 
market in the fall. They read and heard of record- 
breaking crops and a great revival in the iron and 
steel-industry. Yet they continued to advance money 
at stiff rates to Wall Street interests, who continued 
to inflate stock values, undaunted by warning talk and 
symptoms. What was the result? A wild flurry in 
money rates, which was “a disgrace to a civilized 
community.” 

And now comes the respectable banker and asks 
for currency reform. He wants the currency to be 
elastic. He does not mention the fact that over 
$100,000,000 has been added to our currency media 


‘in the past year. What the banker should have done, 


six months ago, to prevent disgraceful monetary con- 
ditions, was to discountenance riotous stock gambling. 
If he had done this, there would have been no 125 
per cent. rate, neither would Mr. Jacob Schiff have 
stepped to the front and talked lugubriously of an 
unprecedented panic. 

Mr. Shaw advocates the enactment of a law per- 
mitting national banks to issue additional guaranteed 
bank notes to the extent of fifty per cent. of ther 
outstanding bond-secured notes, this addition to bz 
issued in times of money stringency and to be subject 
to a tax of five or six per cent., the notes to be re- 
deemed, finally, by the requisite deposit with the Treas- 
ury. It is demanded by most financial authorities 
that this additional note circulation be issued only 
under the supervision and with the approval of tlc 
Comptroller of the Currency. 

‘ The above is a plan of reform that has been ag'- 
tated, time and again, in the last ten years. Mr. Jn 
J. Carlisle, Secretary of the Treasury during the sec 
ond Cleveland administration, advocated it in 4 
slightly different form. So did Mr. Lyman Gace. 
President McKinley's Secretary of the Treasury. 't 
remained for Mr. Shaw to add to it a novel, not '° 
say startling, feature. He recommends that the ad 
tional notes to be issued should not evidence, on th: 


‘face, that they are secured by government bon: 


Mr. Shaw thinks the public would not notice 
omission, and that it is, after all, but a small matt: 
Mr. Shaw may be right, yet to the common layma 
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| seem that the Government should keep itself 
suspicion of running a confidence game. li 
vords of guaranty are omitted, the public should 
of it, should be informed of it. It would be 
-mptible for a great Nation like this to issue 
it be plainly said) fiat currency, and to be ashamed 
fraid of it. 

some currency reform measure will have to be en- 

ed into law. That much must be conceded by 

rybody who knows anything at all about financial 
ters. The present boom indications are ominous 
vn early and hard pinch... It is not likely, however, 

» an elastic currency will be secured, or that, if it 

it will prevent panic. The wished-for elasticity 

i. it is to be feared, benefit mostly the stock-jobber 
», Wall Street. The National banks will not hesi- 
tate to issue additional bank notes, even if they should 
have to pay six per cent interest thereon, because 
they will make a profit anyway. When money is 
tight in Wall Street, it is so in every sense of the 
word. A stock speculator, in dire straits, would not 
hesitate to pay a 25 per cent. rate for a month, 

It is said that the proposed reform plan has been 
in practical operation in Germany for years. That’s 
true, but equally true it is that the issuance of a 
large volume of additional notes by the Deutsche 
Re:chsbank, a few years ago, did not prevent the 
panic which carried down a large number of banks 
and industrial establishments. 

There would be all kinds of elastic money in this 


country if the banks were less accommodating to-’ 


wards the speculative community in times of doubt 
and suspense. Prospects now are that the money 
market, next autumn, will be even tighter than it was 
towards the close of 1905. In view of this, what's 
needed, above all, is a resolute, thorough shake-out 
in the stock market. The enormous funds tied up in 
syndicate holdings must be set free. Most stocks are 
absurdly high. Some of them are more than 200 per 
cent. above intrinsic value. A decisive reaction is 
called for. It is overdue. If the “pools” are allowed 
to continue their reckless game a few months longer, 
there will be a panic, and a good one at that. There 
can be no mistake about this. 

A panic,—what does a panic mean? A _ panic 
means paralysis of all legitimate trade and industry. 
It cripples, and kills credit. It hits the great rail- 
road corporation just as hard as the wage-earning 
mechanic. In panic-times, there’s lots of money lying 
around loose, but it’s not being employed, or, if it is, 
it can be had only on onerous, forbidding terms. A 
panic would wipe out dividends on any number of 
railroad’ and industrial stocks. It would spell bank- 
ruptey for hundreds of large and small corporations, 
for small traders and investors. It would ruin the 
struggling farmer, and rob thousands of wage-earn- 
ers of employment. Many banks would be caught on 
their loans, and be forced into insolvency. 

The banks of this country still have the remedy 
in their own hands. If they cannot altogether prevent 
the inevitable—for come it must, sooner or later— 
they can at least stave it off. A panic, within meas- 
urable distance of time, would strike with cyclonic 
torce. And is the Federal Treasury prepared for it? 
Hardly, since it is backing up about $1,500,000,000 of 
money in circulation with only $150,000,000 in the 
gold reserve. 

rhis is no time for fatuous delusions. We must 
ot lose our heads over this prosperity mania. Panics 
ome suddenly. Business was very prosperous and 
tocks boomed prodigiously up to the very eve of the 
‘sastrous panic of 1903. There have been tall doings, 

the last two years, in the land and building lines. 
‘on't forget that the same could be said of the years 

1 and 1892. Credit requirements during the year 

© promise to be enormous. All the leading nations 

the world report unusually active trade conditions. 
ck and.commodity speculation is rife in many finan- 
centers, and the average price level of commodi- 
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ties is abnormally high. The country’s banks have a 
solemn duty to perform. They must turn the cold 
shoulder to the gambling community. 


ob ot 


Reflections 


Stretching the Constitution. 

HE President coerces Senators to his legislative 
Es views by withholding appointments they ask. 
The Senators coerce the President into mak- 

ing appointments by witholding votes he asks for his 
measures. The Executive usurps legislative powers. 
The Legislature usurps Executive functions. Both 
Executive and Legislature are endeavoring to usurp 
Judicial functions in the matter of railroad rate regu- 
lation under the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
The three departments of government are undoubted- 
ly getting “all balled up.” All of which, whether 
right or wrong. as you may think or I may opine, 
on'y shows that the Constitution as a human produc- 
tion must be elastic to fit the varying complexities of 
cond:‘tions in an increasingly complex civilization. 
The departments must lap over into one another 
amd nothing can prevent it... The Constitution is 
destined to some remarkable stretching in the near 
future, if things go on as they have been going, and if 
John Marshall’s views are still to be the supreme 
criterion of doctrine, the document will be stretched 
farther and farther away from actual government by 
the people. The Lower House of Congress is ruled 
by the committees which are made up by the Speaker 
who recognizes whom he will in discussions. The 
Speaker and the President agree or disagree and the 
Senators are placated with this or that which they 
personally want. Thus government proceeds. The 
people’s voice is very much diluted ‘in its expression 
‘n government. It is all well while the people have 
faith in a man like Roosevelt, but if they lose that 
faith, there must be a plenty of trouble. Certain 
“interests” are better represented in the Senate and 
among those whom the Speaker deigns to recognize, 
than are the people at large. The Executive who acts 
for the people must treat with the “interests,” must 
coerce here and concede there. He must get along 
as best he can by diplomacy or sheer strength against 
the obstructions of the “interests.” To avoid clashes 
with “interests” he gathers to himself more and more 
power untrammeled by the co-ordinate 
wherein the interests are likely to have more sway. 
Thus do we come to hear of the encroachments of the 
Executive upon the other powers. It is well, perhaps, 
when the Executive fairly represents, as 
does, a’ carte blanche commission from the people, 
but what ‘shall be the consequence of such precedence 
when, if ever, the Executive shall come to represent 
The people 


branches 


Roosevelt 


the “interests,” more than the people? 
have approved of the encroachments of Roosevelt. 
They may, nay undoubtedly they will, be sorry for it 
in the day when another such a reverencer of the in- 
terésts as McKinley shall sit in the White House. 
They have long zlmost idolized John Marshall, but 
they are gradually beginning to see that his inter- 
pretation of the Constitution was in its fundamental 
essence a Tory interpretation, an injection more or 
less insidious of Hamiltonianism in an instrument of 
the people as a people to turn it gradually against 
themselves. The absolutism of Roosevelt then is not 
the evil that we should be concerned about, but rather 
the stretching of the Constitution in such a way that 
it becomes a document meaning, not what the repre- 
sentatives of the people intended it to mean, but what 


3 


certain judges appointed by the President, and usually 
taken from environments anything but sympathetic 
to proletarian views and 
it to 
seem, cannot do 


aspirations, construe 


mean. The Constitution, it begins to 
anything 
that may tend to keep 
sive to popular will. The Supreme Court is 
above and beyond the people and the Congress that 
represents them, and it is the Supreme Court that 
sanctions all the developments of government which 
lead it away from immediate and direct responsibility 


to the people. 


ex propria vigore, 


government respon- 


The Constitution to be sure must not 
It must grow to fit occasion. But it 
is remarkable that its development under Supreme 
Court decisions is not in the direction of putting the 
people’s will directly into government, but rather as 
a sort of contraction or constriction in almost every 


be stagnant. 


instance of popular expression, a limitation on the 
original American principles of liberty, a narrowing of 
democracy, as in the rulings as to Southern exclusion 
of the negro from citizenship and the barring of the 
Chinamen, and in the refusal of the suffrage in the 
possessions. The Constitution is getting away from 
the Declaration with a vengeance. 
fe 
Boston has at last seen and felt something chillier 
than itself—Governor Folk. 
ty 
Straddling. 
Missourt Republicans will be mostly insurgents 
before long. The “rolling” of Ben Westhus, Collec- 
tor of the Port here, in order to make way for. War- 
ner’s mean, Allen, does not accord well wth the ap- 
po:ntment of Elkins at Columbia. Elkins was re- 
tained for efficiency, in spite of the politicians, or: at 
least that was the excuse for keeping the brother of 
the West Virginia Senator. Westhus was dumped 
in spite of his efficiency, vouched for by the Com: 
missioner of Internal Revenue, in order to place a 
This looks like a case of Mr. Facing- 
Too much straddling like that indicated 


politician. 
Both-Ways. 
in these two appointments will split the pants of the 
Mysterious Stranger. 

% % 

ATTORNEY GENERAL HADLEy says he doesn’t want 
to run as Republican candidate for Governor of Mis- 
souri. If he did, he couldn't. Standard Oil can take 
care of that, especially in the Republican party. 

et 
Business Carelessness. 

THe Tennent Shoe Company collapse in this city 
shows how much is taken on faith in business. If 
there were publicity of the affairs of all corporations 
in which the public is invited to invest, the robbery 
of the Tennent employes and others on investments 
based upon doctored statements would not have been 
possible. Moreover if all business concerns made 
it a practice to have their books examined by expert 
accountants at least once a year, defalcations due to 
overdrafts would never reach large proportions. Ev- 
ery business house should give its cashier and book- 
keeper a sudden lay off once a year and then turn 
over the books to outsiders for a. thorough overhaul- 
ing. Such a simple and inexpensive precaution would 
prevent much embezzlement and loss. 

ht 
Silly Ravings. 

Wuy all the frenzy over the ejection of. Mrs. 
Norris from the White House? The woman had to 
be removed in some way and she was injured, if at 
all, more by her own violence than by the roughness 


of those who were told to remove her. No one 
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who has ever seen a woman intent upon making a 
scene in a public place in order to attract attention 
to her wrongs will say that it is possible to deal with 
such a person in a way to prevent her from making 
an appearance of maltreatment even out of the gen- 
tleness of those dealing with her. Senatorial and 
Representative ravings over the subject were simply 


silly. 
% 


WHAT has become of the great crusade against 


the bucket shops Both press and officials have 
dropped it. Why? 


Kitchen Cabinet Troubles 

It will bring tears to the eyes of all genuine re- 
formers in the State to learn that all is not brotherly 
love between members of Governor Folk’s Kitchen 
Cabinet at Jefferson City. From what can be learned 
by the unregenerate, various members of the Cabinet 
do not regard each other with that degree of reverence 
which should prevail between members of a sanctified 
sect trying to lead politicians to a higher and better 
life. Warden Matt W. Hall of the Penitentiary, and 
Deputy Warden R. E. See, bare'y speak as they pass 
by. It seems that the local Kitchen Cabinet at Jeffer- 
son City early decreed that Mr. See should be the 
Warden, so when Mr. Hall was appointed Warden 
and Mr. See given the deputyship, great was the 
shock to the Cabinet. Mr. Hali’s name was not on 
their programme at all. Governor Fo!k had discovered 
him up in Saline county, and without consulting the 
Cabinet, sent his name to the Senate. This was a 
violation of Chapter I, of the articles of faith of the 
Kitchen Cabinet. For obvious reasons, however, the 
Cabinet concluded not to call the Governor down for 
a season, but give him ample time to repent and seek 
forgivenness. The Cabinet waited. For some reason 
the Governor was slow to exhibit signs of repentance. 
On the contrary, he seems to be well pleased with his 
selection of Mr. Hall. Then the Cabinet concluded 
that something must be done: The local organ was 
oiled up and commenced grinding off some very 
pleasant things about Mr. See, and intimating how 
much the cause of true reform would be _ benefited 
were he given the position of Warden of the Peni- 
tentiary and Mr. Hall sent back to Saline county 
to look after his large agricultural interests. As 
some members of the Cabinet are holding jobs under 
the Governor, and all those “outside the breastworks” 
either want jobs or Executive favors, it was not 
deemed wise openly to criticise the Governor, but 
rather to approach by a ser:es of hints so broad that 
he could not mistake their meaning. But the Gov- 
ernor remained so blind that he either could not, or 
would not see—doubtless the latter, for Governor 
Folk is a man who can see quick enough when he 
wants to. And so Christmas passed. Santa Ciaus 
Folk neglected to put the Wardenship of the Peni- 
tentiary in Mr. See's stocking. It was a dismal Christ- 
mas for the Cabinet, with nothing but official salar‘es 
to comfort some of the members, and prospective 
salaries to buoy up the hopes of others. But worst 
of all, it seemed to the Cabinet that it was not to be 
allowed to distribute Governor Folk’s patronage. 
What’s the use of being a true reformer ‘f there is 
nothing in it for the reformers? To add to the grief 
of the Cabinet, there is a story afloat to the effect 
that if it comes down to hard knocks between the 
Warden and the Deputy Warden, the Governor wil! 
line up with the Warden. There is ample ground fot 
believing that this rumor is well-founded. It is also 


in evidence that the Governor is becoming quite 
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weary of his Cabinet, and if he is goaded a little 
more, he will “tin can” some of the bunch. As they 
say in Arkansas, Governor Folk is a man much “sot” 
in his way. And so it has come about that members 
of his Kitchen Cabinet begin to doubt if Governor 
Folk was ever really a true convert to reform. Mem- 
bers of the Cabinet have noted with heavy hearts that 
lately Governor Folk seems to be weary when they 
call to give him advice and ask for a few offices. The 
unregenerate, too, seem to have about as much influ- 
ence with the Governor as the self-sanctified. It is all 
an occasion of deep sorrow to the pure-minded patriots 
and 24-karat reformers, who are now being scoffed 


at by the wicked. 


S 
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CONGRESSMAN BartHoipt is developing a won- 
derful agility in his saltatorial performances ren- 
dered necessary: by his desire to stand well with 
both Chairman Niedringhaus and Senator Warner 
in the matter of patronage. 

The Ugliest Man 

A VOTING contest was held at Louisiana the other 
day to determine the identity of the ugliest man in 
Pike county, Mo. Ex-State Senator David A. Ball 
beat his closest competitor by a vote of over two to 
one. It is :mpossible to keep a man like Senator Ball 
down; so impossible that he may be said to be a high 
Ball by nature. If he is not running for Governor 
himself, he is up to the chin in a fight for some of his 
friends. In the lull between State campaigns, it is the 
custom for Missouri statesmen to hibernate, so to 
speak. This rule does not apply to Senator Ball. If 
he can’t get up an argument with some man over in 
Montgomery county about the proper mode of baptism, 
he will jump on the Mormons and advocate their exile 
from the country. It is not at all surprising, therefore, 
to find the Senator in a contest involving his lack 
of personal beauty. Be it said to the credit of Senator 
Ball that had he been President of the World's Fair, 
none of the official photographers would now be suffer- 
ing from paralysis as a result of overwork in taking 
his pictures in various attitudes. He never claimed to 
be an Apollo. Handbills announcing his_ political 
speeches make no mention of his Narcissean or An- 
tinousian form sawying gracefuily as he peels the hide 
off Republicans and hangs the same on the fence to 
dry. There is only one Dave Ball in Missouri, and 
h:s home is in Pike County, the bi:thplace of states- 
men and political strategists. Long may he live. In 
spit of his vindictiveness, he is a good fellow—a true 
friend and a dangerous enemy. When the fur is 
not rubbed the wrong way, he is brim full of good 
humor, and is one of the best story-tellers in the 
State. He is the owner of a quickened Democratic 
conscience. When, in 1901, the St. Louis Democrats 
nominated Rolla Wells for Mayor, Senator Ba‘l threw 
aside his law books, closed his office at Lou‘siana, and 
came to St. Louis to give vent to his views about the 
St. Louis Democrats selecting a notorious party bolter 
like Mr. Wells for Mayor. To this Mr. Hawes re- 
sponded by calling Mr. Ball a “‘gimlet-headed monkey.” 
In several public speeches in the city. Mr. Ball said 
some very unpleasant things about the present Mayo-, 
and among other things, advised all good Democrats 
to scratch Wells’ name off their ticket and vote for 
Lee Meriwether. Enough of them did so to defeat 
Mr. Wells at the polls, bnt not in the count. Here 
was where -the Senator made a fatal mistake. He 
should have given advice about the count—not the 
mere polling of votes. But he didn’t know as much 
then about St. Louis politics as he does now. In 


those days, voting was a mere formality in St. Louis, 
When Col. Ed Butler and the Jefferson Club bosses 
pulled together and put up a ticket, there was no use 
for the opposition to go to the polls. All this, how- 
ever, is a departure from the subject, and has nothing 
whatever to do with Senator Ball’s lack of physiog- 
nomical beauty, unless some one should set up the 
claim at this late day that it was his looks that in- 
duced the Democratic ballot-box stuffers and count- 
fixers to count Mr. Meriwether out and Ro!la Wells 
into the Mayoralty of St. Louis. Pike County is 
justly proud of Senator Ball, and so is the rest of the 
State. He does not wear any man’s collar. Some- 
times, when the weather is hot up in Pike, he does 
not wear any collar at all. His clothes never fit 
him, and he knows it. Tender young damse!s do 
not fall in love with him on sight, and he ‘s glad of 
it. He was never mixed up in a scandal and never 
will be. He knows he is not pretty and he says so, 
In his opinion, there :s but one man in the State who 
could give him anything like a contest in a race for 
the distinction of being known as the homel/-est man in 
Missouri, and that is Judge Wm. L. Jarrott, of Cass 
County. Some years ago, before the Senator and the 
Judge were acquainted, they chanced to meet in Har- 
risonville one night. For the space of half an hour 
they proceeded to do an Alphonse and Gaston stun: 
‘ri presenting to one another the honor of being the 
ugliest man in Missouri. Senator Ball said he had 
defended that honor for 30 years, but, having found a 
rival who was clearly entitled to the first prize, he 
would withdraw in favor of that person. Judge Jar- 
rott declared that he was unworthy of such honor, 
although the people of Cass County had long enter- 
tained the opinion that he was the ugliest man east 
of the Rocky Mountains and south of the Canadian 
line. As there was no prospect of Senator Ball ob- 
taining a fair show in Cass County, where every man 
is a personal friend of Judge Jarrott, the latter was 
finally forced to leave that section of the State, not 
knowing exactly where the honor would be bestowed 
in the future. The vote at Louisiana shows that the 
Senator has the confidence of his home people. But 
there are those who will not be satisfied until a State 
contest is opened between the Senator and Judge 
Jarrott. Although both are Democrats, yet the voters 
can afford to lay politics aside, and forget, for the time 
being, that there is to be an election this fall, until 
it is definitely determined who is the homeliest man in 
the State of Missouri. The vote of Louisiana is 
good enough as far as it goes, but Louisiana, Pike 
County included, is not the whole State of Missouri. 
However, it is up to Judge Jarrott to move. Of 
course St. Louis being a free city is not to be re- 
garded as part of the State in matters such as this, 
and so we wish to discourage any attempt upon the 
part of friends of Hon. Amos Taylor, of this city, 
to get him into the race. 
fe of 
Poor old Chauncey Mitchell Depew! If he had 
but served his country with half the zeal with which 
he served the rings he had not been left in his ol: 
age naked in his shame before a ribald world tha! 
laughs at him where it was wont to smile with him 
ole oh 
Alciphron Mann 
OF all graft in Gotham, in the past few years, th 
nastiest graft was that of the ridiculous, vain, pomp 
out, oleaginous Col. W. D. Mann, of Town Topic 
who had social prestige to. sell and pub‘ic ob!oquy | 
bestow gratis on those declining to buy the favor « 
the “journal of society.” Revelations as to societ 
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rnalism in the suit for libel by Mann’s pal, Justice 
1el, of the Court of Special Sessions, against Col- 
Weekly and*its editor, Mr. Norman Hapgood, 
excruciatingly funny when they are not unspeaka- 
nauseating. Col. 
parasite par excellence in a community essen- 
lly parasitic in its gorged splendor. The Colonel 
as “onto” all the big capitalistic, political, insur- 
nee, steel, railroad and other parasites in the coun- 
‘ry, and he fattened upon them. He is an Alciphron 
vith coxcomb whiskers, and a military title, come at 
ist to the end of his succivorousness. 
fe of 
MARSHALL FIELD was that rare thing in these 
days, a clean millionaire. He stuck by old-fashioned 
methods and held to all the 


Mann appears to have been 


business ideals from 
which heaps of money seem to have emancipated so 
many of his kind. Money neither softened his head 
nor hardened his heart. 
as the shadow of a great rock in a weary land when 
we contrast it with that of the oil kings, the copper 
crooks, the insurance bandits, the steel sybarites. Chi- 


cago produced Yerkes, but Field more than atoned 


His career impresses us 


for Yerkes. 
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Roosevelt, Folk, Bryan 

THERE are a few signs abroad that Mr. Roose- 
velt may have to run for President again in 1908, 
and that his opponent Democrat will 
Jennings Bryan. Unless Mr. Folk goes deeper than 
his superficial Boston homiletics he will not be avail- 
able to the dominant element in his party—the radi- 
Folk is all right as far as he goes, but he 
He will have to 


cals. 
doesn’t get to the guts of reform. 
move forward very quick, and far if he wishes to 
attain the Presidential nomination. Roosevelt may 
have to run because his party will not be able to elect 
any of his lieutenants, except possibly Taft, and 
Taft is not particularly acceptable to the big interests 
that furnish the funds. Roosevelt has started so 
much “doings” that only he can go the gait required 
to finish them if the Republicans power, 
while with him out of power the “doings” can only 


by some Democrat 


stay in 


be prosecuted to a conclusion 
like Bryan. The ultimate logic of Roosevelt, if he 
is to step off the scene, is a Democrat who goes to 
the roots of things. The people approve of Roose- 
velt, and they will approve of no candidate who is 
not pledsed and certain to fulfill the p!edge to carry 
out the Roosevelt programme to its natural culmina- 
No Republican candidate is believed to go as 
far as Roosevelt goes, except it be Taft, and. he is 
up to the present, at least, regarded rather as carry- 
ing out orders than acting upon any autogenetic con- 
Mr. Folk doesn’t seem, to have 
gotten away from the idea that all we want is good 
He doesn’t see that the 


tion. 


viction, as yet, 
nen to enforce the laws. 
fundamental thing is that bad laws favoring the few 
are what corrupt good men and give sanction to 
many things good men would not otherwise do. Mr. 
Folk doesn’t strike at privilege, but only at the cor- 
ruption that flows from privilege. He doesn’t aim 
to destroy the privilege as the best and only way to 
destroy corruption. Therefore Mr. Folk does not 
enough for the people. Mr. 
“ramme is more acceptable to the people in so far 
> it is more radical. Mr. Folk will be more accep- 
table to the privileged interests and their represen- 
tatives whose idea of reform stops short at sentenc- 
‘ to the penitentiary the venal public servants who 

e the temerity to force the great thieves to divide 
cir plunder. Until Mr. Folk strikes at the source 

graft, instead of at the petty grafter created by 


go far Bryan’s pro- 


be William, 
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the privileged grafter, he won’t do for a Presidential 


candidate. Still he may come around. He moves 
slowlv, but surely. 
ole ot 
‘Tis an unusually mild winter. Congressman 


De Armond, of Missouri, has introduced a pension 

bill. This is the heaviest thaw of the season. But 

De Armond’s district is getting very ‘close, politi- 
cally. 

oh 
Poults Knowingness 

PouLTNEY BIGELOW hasn’t yet told how and from 

whom he gathered, in one day’s stay on the isthmus, 

more information as to mismanagement of the Pan- 

ama canal enterprise than laborious experts have 

Mr. Bigelow is 

He used to chum 


been able to gather in two years. 
an off-hand expert on everything. 
with Kaiser Wilhelm at Heidelburg, and he gave us 
our first impression in this country that Wilhelm was 
a crazy genius King, who was to embroil the world 
in war within thirty days of his accession to the 
throne. He knows more about all things than any 
one man can know about any one thing, and it is 
easy to understand why it is that he refuses to im- 
peril his capital by putting the Scnate Committee of 
investigation next to the secret of his instantaneous 
omnipresent omniscient faculty. 
fe 
A Missouri Hazer 

A Mitssourtr student at Annapolis, named Chester 
Allen Arthur Bloebaum, of St. Charles, appears to 
hold the record as the boss hazer in that great naval 
school. Like all other hazers he has hazy notions, 


both of fun and the true gentleman’s deportment 
towards those over whom one may have an advan- 
tage in position or power. Hazing isn’t always a 
grave crime, but Bloebaum is accused of maltreat- 
ing a fellow cadet because that gentleman wouldn't 
give him a note of introduction to a young woman 
whom the hazer was desirous of meeting. This sort 
of thing is so vile that one unconsciously associates 
ii with the same sort of ruffianism which culminated 
in Chicago the other day in the ravishment and stran- 
gulation of Mrs. Hollister. We hope that the M‘s- 
souri cadet will be exonerated of, at least, this par- 
hazing charges against 


ticular specification in the 


him. 


Deus est Deus Pauperum 

Statistics for the last year show that in the iron 
and steel mills and blast furnaces in Allegheny Coun- 
ty, Pennsylvania, or in what may be called the Pitts- 
burg industries, 9,000 were killed and injured. In 
other mills, shops and factories 4,000 were killled or 
maimed. The coal these figures by 
400, and the railroad victims include an additional 
In addition 


mines swell 


4,300, making a grand total of 17,700. 
there are thousands of less serious cases that are not 
reported. The killed 
than the casualties in many a battle famous in the 


and wounded number more 
It is an appalling record of sacri- 
fice of life in peaceful pursuits. On what anguish 
and blood are the great Pittsburg fortunes built. Do 
the groans and sighs of the sufferers ever penetrate 
to the sumptuous inwards of the Duquesne Club what 
time the voluptuarv membership romps about some 
actress in frantic effort to strip her to that nudity 
which can only satiate the gross appetite defeated 
and cheated by the most transparent and sparse con- 
cealment? Certainly not. What? Shall the million- 
aires give thought in their revels to the daily, hourly 
slaughter and manglement of a few Russians, Huns 


world’s history. 


and Dagoes? These die that the fittest may survive 


and pursue natural selection through the instrumen- 
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tality of Cassie Chadwick panderers and the divorce 
court to relieve them of tired, worn and spent and 
faded wives. They die, as a thousand buds must 
die, to produce one perfect rose—like Charlie Schwab 
or Ellis Corey. Their blood and tears and tritu- 
rated bones are the cement of the foundations of 
Carnegie under the 


heels of those who have made the great Pennsylvania 


libraries. They are ground 


political machine. Laws for the protection of life 
in the mills are not enforced. It would involve an 
added fixed charge upon the investments or proper- 
ties. The workers are voiceless. Press and politicians 
and even preachers in Pennsylvania voice nothing but 
the interests and desires of the millionaires for whose 
aggrandizement the ghastly revel of death goes on 
in the great industrial hell upon earth. The poor 
workers are butchered and ground up and burned 
and crushed in the great machines to make a Pitts- 
burg holiday all the year around for magnates. Yet 
we shudder at the horrors of the Siberian mines, at 
the women working in the Cornwall and Welsh col- 
lieries or dragging plows in the fields in Germany. 
One wonders whether God is still, as of old, the God 
Or has He abdicated? 
ete ee 


of the poor. 


We Wait 

Now what do we care about the troubles of the 
Powers over Morocco or the claims of France upon 
Venezuela? We await but one thing—the first au- 
thentic rhapsodic description of Miss Alice’s trous- 
seau. Is the long silence of Edward W. Bok due to 
the fact that he is working on such a description of 
that finery as shall rank in literature with S. S. Cox’s 
“Sunset,” Walter Pater’s apostrophe to Mona Lisa, 
or Coleridge’s “Sunrise at Chamounix?” 


we 


Wisdom from One Who Knows 

Mr. James J. Hitt, the great railroad man, said 
the other evening in a speech before the Commer- 
cial Club of St. Paul, Minn.: “Our public domain 1s 
all gone, and the nation cannot longer boast that it 
has homes for all. Where are the immigrants rush- 
ing to our shores to end up? Not on the land. We 
have no more to offer them. They must crowd in- 
to the cities.’ He knows, does Jim Hill. Land 
monopoly is thus intensifying poverty and debarring 
the immigrant from the opportunity it was once this 
country’s pride to offer to all. The land is not being 
taken up by the people, but by syndicates. They are 
even draining swamps and morasses. Not for use. 
Simply to hold that values may enhance, due to 
the demand for land, that big corporate holdings in 
the city may be advanced in value. Crowd the peo- 
ple where their crowding will increase the value of 
land owned by the few. There is but one way to 
shake the land out of the grip of the monopolists, to 
take the ueer of land out of servitude, and that is to 


tax the land its full rental value. 
fo ofe 


Fast mails to Texas by way of the Frisco, the M. 
K. & T., the Iron Mountain are going to do more for 


a million population in St. Louis than all the guff 


and gush about a Million Club. 


fe oh 
Writing 

Linco_n STEFFENS is spreading himself all over 
creation as a gospeller of reform. As a consequence 
he is getting thinner as to the quality of himself in 
his writing. His Sunday newspaper stuff is pretty 
nearly as slop-shoppy work as the letters of Mr. 
Bryan in the same publications. When writers succumb 
to large syndicate offers they invariably write their 
The men who write for newspapers should 


When _ those newspaper 


worst. 


be newspaper men. not 
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men write for newspapers they invariably seem to 
think they have to lower their tone or to lay the 
colors on with a heavier hand. They think they 
have to write down to their readers, and as a con- 
sequence write below them. 3ryan can’t begin to 
write of foreign parts like Frank Carpenter. Stef- 
fens, who writes well in McClure’s, writes like a 
sophomore when he writes for the papers. Why? 
Because they both are writing more for the money 
than for the pleasure of. writing. 

WE hear that the law against Sunday liquor is to 
be enforced against the swell clubs. But in the case 
of the man who lives at his club, what’s to be done? 
Can’t a man take a drink in his own home? Gov- 
ernor Folk says he can. The lid is a nuisance, 
in a community long unaccustomed to it. 

he of 
Real Democracy in England 

In England the people are for free trade, and 
as Mr. Louis F: Post says in the Public, of Chicago, 
“the logic of the situation has driven free traders to 
demanding the taxation of landed privileges for pub- 
lic revenues, and the consequent release of produc- 
tive business and produced property from the burdens 
of taxation. In other words, the parliamentary cam- 
paign is at bottom an opening of the contest in Eng- 
land for the freeing of all labor forces from taxa- 
tion and the shackling of land monopoly with tax- 
This is ultimate Democracy, the equalizing 
The Liberals have swept 


ation.” 
of all in natural rights. 
the country, not only in the cities, but in the country 
districts. They have a majority even without the 
Irish Nationalists and Laborites, although the latter 
will undoubtedly sympathize with a policy which 
must logically come to the recognition of Home Rule 
for Ireland and home ownership for the worker. The 
aristocracy, based altogether on control of the land, 
carrying with it control of those who must have land 
at the holder’s tesms in order to live, is tottering, 
and with it the Establishment, for the church ele- 
ment goes with the class who butters its bread, be- 
ing under the spell of universal, if insidious s:mony. 
“One thing is already certain,’ says the ultra plu- 
tocratic New York Sun, “namely, that London draw- 
ing rooms hereafter will have much less to do with 
legislation and government appointments than they 
have had for the last twenty years. The day has 
gone by when great ladies could make or mar a 
young English politician. Not long will the Right 
Hon. John Burns, president of the Board of Trade, 
be the only workingman in Cabinet office. The 
men who labor-with their hands have at last made up 
their minds to use the vast power which the Fran- 
chise act and Seats act of 1884-85 put in their hands. 
They have begun to enter on their heritage, and the 
day may not be distant when the House of Com- 
mons will resemble rather a Trade Union Congress 
than a‘ gent!eman’s club.” England ‘s keeping well 
to the front in her character of being the best gov- 
erned and most democratic nation in the world, ex- 
cept our own—in so far as our own is still demo- 
cratic, and not a realm ruled furtively by oligarchies 
of finance and trades. 


?. ¢, 
of oe 


Hetty GREEN, the richest woman in the world, 
boarded a street car in New York, the other day, 
with only a lead half dollar in her purse. The con- 
ductor wouldn’t take the “queer” and Hetty rode 
free to her destination. We venture that Hetty got 
more joy out of getting ahead of the street car com- 
pany than she ever extracted from the accumulation 
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of any of her millions in her great financial deals. 
Hetty is a “plute,” but yet a woman. 
fe of 

THE Countess of Warwick, known in the days of 
the Tranby Croft and Gordon Cummings baccarat 
scandal as “the .babbling Brooke,” is now a sort of 
Joan of Arc for the starving workers of London. 
The best an aristocracy produces is its women. 

 % 
Senator Kinney’s Quiescence. 

WE call the attention of our readers to the pre- 
ternatural quiescence of Senator Thomas Elwood Kin- 
ney. Evidently the Senator meditates deep things 
in the seclusion of his storied inn on Ninth street, 
No. 211, North. Between the Jefferson Club, the 
Butler Club, the Folk element, the race track element 
in local Democracy the Senator stands aloof. They 
all need him. He needs none of them... The State 
House welcome waits for him in vain. The City 
Ha!l glad hand invites him not. The Senator broods 
mighty manceuvers, and not even the tintinabulations 
of the busy cash-register rouse him from his brood- 
ings. The great houses of Busch and Lemp trem- 
blingly await his resumption of activities, fearful lest 
he put in interloping Milwaukee beer for those who 
sip at his Castalian fount. Editorial writers on the 
great dailies don’t dare write of the Senator for they 
know not what he may do to make a mock of all 
their wisdom. Folk men and Wells men and But- 
ler men and Hawes men and Republicans of all fac- 
tions are watchng him, waiting upon him. A rumor 
percolates through the town that the Senator has been 
reading Henry George’s “Progress and Poverty,” 
and has “seen the cat.” The Senator is suspected 
of leaning towards radical reform, and as the Senator 
is the incarnate will and conscience of the East end 
of town, his reticence and his studies seem to presage 
the germination of a movement for an independent 
Single Tax nomination of a city ticket next fall. We 
do not say that this is so.. We hope it is. For with 
the Senator as the balance of power in this burg, 
able to swing the city as he will, there may be some 
prospect that all factions will p!ay their best prin- 
ciples and men to the fore to win his favor. The 
Senator’s quiescence is working for an “even break’”’ 
for the advocates of real reform. 

 % 

SARA BERNHARDT is going to show through the 
Southwest in a tent, because she is barred from the 
syndicate theaters. It was prophecy then wher, 
many years ago, another French actress wrote a 
bogus biography of Dona Sol under the alias of Sara 


Barnum. 
ts 
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Once More We Whisper: Ferries. 

Asout the free bridge! How can the Mayor sign 
the bond issue bill when his City Counselor advises 
Will the 
Council concur in a passage of the bill over: the 
Mayor's veto in the face of legal advice that the free 
bridge section of the bill will invalidate all the bonds 
to be issued? Who wants a free bridge anyhow 
when the bridge and switching charges may be avoid- 
ed by providing municipal ferries which can land 
goods in north or south or central St. Louis as the 
merchants may desire? ‘The free bridgers are incon- 
sistent. They claim to want the terminals on th’s 
side of the river, yet they are now demanding lower 
teaming rates on the bridge, which means that the ter- 
The free bridgers 


him the measure is not constitutional ? 


minals may stay on the East side. 
fight the transfer companies’ monopoly, yet that is 


a reasonable monopoly since the companies are re. 
sponsible in possible heavy damages to the railroads 
for the transfer of valuable freight. The roads must 
concentrate the responsibility for wagon transfer be. 
tween themselves as much as possib‘e. - If the trans. 
fer companies having contracts with the roads can 
also transfer goods across the river for individuals, or 
firms, cheaper than those individuals or firms can do 
it themselves, it would seem that this is exactly what 
the shippers want. The transfer companies don't 
use the bridges. They use the ferries. Therefore 
the way for merchants to get their freight across the 
stream on their own wagons is by the use of munic- 
ipal ferries which can be established by the city in 
short order, at small cost and to the advantage of 
all shippers in all parts of the city who are not under 
the necessity of taking or sending freight in carload 
lots. That the railroads effect an agreement with 
the transfer companies to transfer freight by ferries 
is a demonstration of-the practicability of the ferry 
proposition as set forth in the Mrrror. If ferries 
are good for the railroads and the transfer compan‘es 
why should they not be good for all the shippers, 
provided that the transfer companies cannot, by rea- 
son of their great business for the railroads, give gen- 
eral service to the people cheaper than the city could 
supply it by municipal ferries. The Mrrror has dur- 
ing all this free bridge excitement believed that the 
free bridge movement was and is an economic as- 
sumption utterly fallacious. The cure for the situ- 
ation has always seemed to be either the municipal ac- 
quisition of the bridges and terminals, which is out 
of the question in the present state of the city’s finan- 
ces, or the provision of competition with the Terminal 
monopoly through the establishment of about three 
municipal ferries at one-fifth the cost of a free bridge 
and in shorter time. If the Mayor vetoes the bill 
for free bridge bonds, let the opponents of the Ter- 
minals take up the ferry scheme. 
te 


Warden Hall’s Tyranny. 

OLLIE Roperts, the convicted murderess and panel 
worker, is confined in the penitentiary at Jeffe:son 
City. Her attorney, one Rozier C. Meigs, wrote to 
the Warden the other day for permission to see her. 
She is said to be an important material witness in 
the graft investigation going on in the police depart- 
ment. As such a witness she has rights. She may 
need the advice of her attorney as to the terms upon 
which she shall testify, and as to a clear understand- 
ing of those terms. If she be promised a pardon, 
she is entitled to know whether the promise made is 
what it seems. That she is a prisoner of the State 
does not debar her from the right of consultation 
with her attorney upon matters which may affect her 
future well being and the reputation and even the 
liberty of others. Therefore, when the Warden of 
the Penitentiary denied her attorney access to this 
woman, that official was guilty of a violation of the 
woman’s rights before the law. Because Ollie Rob- 
erts is a bad woman and was a very bad woman, slie 
is not to be left wholly at the mercy of those whe 
may wish to use her for their own purposes to a pos- 
sible jeopardizing of her interests and rights. 1 lie 
right of a prisoner to have counsel is a fundamental 
right, and it is a right of Ollie Roberts no less tian 
of any other person implicated in or accused of cri: ie. 
We wonder if Warden Hall of the Penitentiary woi''d 
have denied any attorney of great reputation accss 
to a prisoner in the State’s care, whom that attoricy 
had defended in court for the crime of which she «was 
convicted, if she was to be used asa witness in 
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of the State to ferret out corruption and crime. 
Roberts has rights even as a prisoner upon 

h she is entitled to her lawyer’s advice, especial- 

the existing circumstances, when her services 

said to have been sought by the officers of the 

te She is entitled to make terms for those ser- 

s to her own advantage and to have legal help 
making those terms. There is too much of this 
»mmunicado business with prisoners in ths State. 
rlot and harpy and Hecate though she be, Ollie 
sberts is not cut off from her natural rights-by vir- 
of her conviction of one or of a dozen crimes. 
She is not at the mercy of”all who may use her for 
\hatever purpose, simply because she is “doing time,” 
but is entitled to protect herself, under the instruction 
counsel, from any abuse or deceit to which she 
may be subjected: in dealing with those who want 
use her or her knowledge. Warden Hall has 
made a mistake in this matter, and a very serious 


one. 
of ate 
Tus “Jack the Cutter” affair is being played up 
too strong by the papers. They tend to incite other 
defectives to imitation of the crimes. One, un- 
caught, is more than enough. 
te of 
A Correction. 
Tue Mirror was in error last week in its bestowa! 


of credit for the worthy achievement of launching 
the Vacation Schools in St. Louis, and we are grzate- 
ful to Mrs. Louis Marion McCall, upon whom the 
honor was. erroneously conferred, for having directed 
our attention to the mistake with a request for a cor- 
rection. The Vacation School idea originated w-th 
the Economic Section of the Wednesday Club, and 
Mrs. Dwight Tredway and Mrs. E. C. Runge were 
the committee who formulated the plans upon which 
was established the first vacation playground and 


school in St, Louis. a 

“A RoMAN coin dated 408 B. C.,” according to the 
P.-D., has been dug out of a Florida tree. Those 
Romans were progressive. They always dated their 
coins from a future event that hadn’t even been fore- 
told, at least to them. This wonderful piece of 
money “was coined by a Spanish soldier.” 
Roman money was plentifully coined by Spanish 
soldiers about 408 B. C., and Spanish soldiers and 
Romans generally always knew how many years they 


Oh, yes, 


were living B. C. 
oe ote 
On the E String 
THe Republic is a great family newspaper. I 
wonder how many of the family men on the Republic 
read the nauseating “Wine of Cardui” advertisement 
on page 12, part 4, of the last Sunday paper. Em- 
menagogical embrocations expatiatively elaborated 
evidence esurience of the exchequer, and an enervat- 
ing emmollescence of the ethical entity in the busi- 
ness office, to sav nothing of an eisegesis of that 
ctiolated entity elatively enamorated of epitonic and 
cpitastic Kssenism. — ‘ng 
A Traffic Gold Brick. 
HE published memorandum of the agreement be- 
cen the Eastern railroads as to the drayage charges 
| trunk line freight to and from St. Louis is a flim- 
im on the shipping public. It provides that on l:ss 
han car-load freight the rate from and to St. Louis 
the same from Terminal depots, St. Louis Transfer 
pots and Columbia Transfer depots. On car-load 
freight must be delivered to the Term‘nal, the 
ggins Ferry, the Interstate Car Transfer Co. and 
Merchants’ bridge to carry the Si. Louis rate. 
1ot delivered to one of these the consignee or ship- 
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per must haul his freight from or to East St. Louis 
at the East St..Louis rate. And he must pay the 
drayage. This does not benefit the shipper at all. He 
doesn’t get the reduced rate to St. Louis, and the 
East St. Louis rate is unchanged. This arrangement 
is designed to force all car-load business to the Ter- 
minal, but the Terminal by its’ own ddmission is not 
equipped to handle all the car-load freight. This will 
shut off the greater part of car-load freight from the 
St. Louis rate and will congest teaming traffic at the 
East Side terminals. It will tend to force freight 
through transfer depots on this side to get the rate 
and thereby add the drayage charge. It nullifies all 
the much vaunted reduction of rates to St. Louis. 
It is in direct violation of the understanding in the 
Terminal Commission report that “the tar:ff by way 
of St. Louis or other transfer companies, when used 
by connecting lines to and from the St. Louis depots, 
shall always be the same as the rate on the rails be- 
tween the same depots.” The whole scheme of al- 
leged reduction leaves the merchant where he was be- 
fore. He gets no benefit of the St. Louis differential. 
On the contrary, he must pay more for his freight by 
team to say nothing of the waste of time due to con- 
gestion of traffic. The memorandum of the roads is 
a “gold brick.” 
he of fs 


The ‘06 Auto Fashions 


By Harry S. Turner Jr. 


HE most impressive idea one obtains from the 
two automobile shows in New York is that the 
manufacturers have finally come to an accepted 

tvpe of automobile. There is less change’ in design 
and there are fewer freak ideas than ever before. In 
1904 and ’05, the prospective purchaser was confused 
between the relative merits of two vs. four cylinders, 
water cooling vs. air cooling, planetary transmission 
vs. sliding gears, and even horizontal motors under 
the body as against vertical motors in front; but this 
is all changed for 1906. Four cylinder, water-cooled 
motors and sliding gear transmission for touring cars 
are the almost universal preference. Air cooling has, 
apparently, made no advance, and while a few higi- 
powered, air-cooled touring cars are being shown in 
the stands, they are not being “demonstrated” out- 
side the shows and, probably, will have to be classed 
among the six cylinder and eight cylinder cars, which 
are interesting from a mechanical point of view, but 
must be considered more or less impracticable from 
the standpoint of a user. 

This 1906 exhibition simply confirms the opinio: 
that every deviation that has been made in the past 
from the original Frenchmen’s idea of a motor car 
has been time thrown away, and no real step forward 
was made by the American manufacturers until they 
had discarded their preconceived notion of horizotnal 
motors, air cooling, etc., and merely accepted the 
French pattern improved and modified to suit Ameri- 
can conditions. 

Credit for bringing air cooling to quite a high 
point of efficiency for very light runabouts must, how- 
ever, be given to the American manufacturers. While 
it cannot be denied that water-cooled motors are 
vastly more efficient and controllable than any air- 
cooled motor designed to date, the great saving, how- 
ever, in the cost of construction of air-cooled motors, 
has brought them into quite general use for very lignt 
machines. 

The great six cylinder boom did not put in an ap- 
pearance. In the Garden Show, but one s:x cylinder 
car was shown. As one manufacturer expressed it, 
“keeping six cylinders right is like playing ‘pigs in 
clover ;’ as soon as you get one in, another cuts out,” 
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and when nething is‘to be gained in smoothness of 
running or horsepower per pound of. weight, it is 
difficult to see wherein the increased complication 
can be compensated for. 

The chain drive vs. shaft drive is no longer a ques- 
tion. It is as universal as four cylinders to see high- 
powered touring cars chain driven, and light cars shaft 
driven. For example, the Pope Company’s 40 and 50 
H. P. cars are chain driven, while their 20- horse uses 
a shaft. This is true of the Rambler, the Columbia, 
the Clement and several''others. The Richard: Brasier 
which was shaft driven fast year is chain driven for 
1906, the reason being their great success with’ the 
chain-driven racers in the Gordon Bennett race last 
July. This leaves practically the Darracq and Re- 
nault as the only French exponents of the shaft 
drive for high-powered cars. 

All of the American manufacturers this year are 
claiming much better quality of steel and Col. Albert 
A. Pope announces a new and specially treated ‘steel 
having a tensile strength of 225,000 Ibs. to the square 
inch. When it is remembered that the best steel ob- 
tainable in 1905 was of but about 150,000 Ibs. tensile 
strength, it can be seen what this new steel means 
to the manufacturer and, of course, the user. 

In analyzing the show it may be said that in the 
touring car class, the changes and improvements over 
former shows, have been merely refinements. In the 
runabout class, however, there are some very radical 
changes, the most noteworthy, from the importance’ of 
its sponsors, being the two cycle Oldsmobile. This 
type of engine with its freedom from valves, cones, 
etc., together with the steadiest torque and impulse 
with each revolution, may in time displace the four 
cylinder engine for small motors. 

In body design there is but little change. How- 
ever, one notes a well defined tendency toward the 
closed body, the landaulette type prevailing. From 
all appearances it would seem that the purchaser of 
a 1906 car will acquire a piece of property that wil! 
not soon be obsolete. Certainly four cylinders are 
here to stay, and it is hard to see how much improve- 
ment can be made in the present side-door body. 
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Variations of an Old Theme 


By Percy Vincent Donovan 


the God that encloses 
With infinite hands of compassion the gods 
of our evil and good; 
And whether we take for our rapturous heraldry lilies 
or roses, 
Cold white flowers of the spirit, or blossoms that 
brighten with blood, 
Love looks on our wisdom and laughs and inspires 
and exalts, and enkindles 
And leads us at last where the blossoms are broken 
and blended in one 
Intenser life than is here where our summer of 
youthfulness dwindles 
Through autumnal years to the winter of.age, and 
is done. 


A H, whether we know not, or know how Love is 


And there, in attainment made pure for us, 
All is completed and crowned; 
And there, where our dreams are made sufe for us, 
Love shall encircle us round 
With a glory of rainbows, and o’er us 
Fling music in lordlier chorus 
More sweet and sublime and sonorous 
Than heaven heard ever resound; 
And redeem and renew and refashion 
And mingle in infinite youth 
With the music of ultimate passion 
The spirit of Truth, sor 








Kindly Caricatures 


[40] J. Eads How 


NENOWN of the elite or the financial eleci, 

| but a visible Providence and a very present 
help in time of trouble to the tramp, the 

hobo and the gamin, J. Eads How is one of the city’s 
most admirable characters... Of-an old and distin- 
guished family, a man of fine breeding, a college man, 
How turns his back on society, on the professions, 
on business, and gives his life to the poor. 
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Often and again reformers with 


world. 
itching palms have tried to get the money for this 


church 


or that scheme or theory, but always How and his 
board hold on to the fund and deal it out for actual 
practical help under How’s supervision. None of 
it is diverted to politics. It goes to the poor who 
need it. The-poor take with the money a lot of 
cloudy economics and a weird rechauffe of sociology, 
but they get the money, and the weird “high thought” 
doesn’t hurt them. The “thought” can’t hurt, for 
however it may vagarize, the end of the. doctrine is 
love and work—the only anodynes. And so the 
fund is never quite exhausted in any year. There’s 





He is deemed and dubbed a crank. 
Perhaps, Christ, too, was a crank. You 
look into the tremulous, kind face of How 
and listen to his low soft speech, and 
catch the pale glow of his eyes, and you 
realize that the man before you is all 
gentleness. He is no compelling per- 
sonality because of strength. He. will 
never lead a proletarian uprising. Rath- 
er, he is a non-resistant. 





Just how he formulates his faith is 
not known. He is hardly orthodox as 
to anything either in theology or in 
socio-economics. That he doesn’t be- 
lieve in revolt is true, but that he does 
believe in protest against conditions is 
evident. But when all is said and done, 
he says, “what we must do is help our 
brothers who cannot help themselves.” 
And he helps. He finds shelter and food 
for the homeless and hungry, lawyers 
for the unfortunate in the grip of the 
law. He takes runaway boys off the 
streets, out of cellars and barrels and 
boxes where they sleep, gives them a 
taste of primary instruction, and has a 
small gymnasium for them up on Lo- 
cust strect, in the basement of the old 
Law School Building. He talks to his 
wards, soft and low. He meets them on 
their own ground. His attire is a 
neat apnroximation of their own. On 
three or four evenings in the week he has 
classes at which there are addresses. 
Socialists, Anarchists, Single Taxers, 
Evangelists, all sorts of men and women, 
too, tell these poor folks of their own 
particular brand of millennium. Some 
of it may be, twisted, fantastic, crazy, but 
all of it aims at a better state of society, 
a higher type of manhood, loving ideals. 
The poor hearers must be awfully con- 
fused by the conflict and clash of ame- 
liorative projects, but they learn some- 
thing and they feed on roseate hopes 
where else they might despair. They | 














hear a little music, not much less jang- 
ling than the theories of those who talk 
to them. They are picturesque to look 
-at, and pathetic in their cheerfulness. 
And they are al! fond of the head of 
this queer social settlement. [ 
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How inherited a sum of money from 
the estate of his grandfather, James B. 
Eads, the world-famous engineer, and some, too, 
from his other grandfather, a great old lime merchant 
here, John How. When the money came to him he be- 
gan to think. He concluded he hadn’t earned the 
money, and wasn’t entitled to it. He would not 
accept it. Friends, however, showed him that he 
could handle the money for good ends, better than 
others could, at least, to his own satisfaction. So 
he organized the People’s Welfare Association, or 
branch of the Brotherhood of the Daily Life, and to 
a board of directors he turns over the annual in- 
come of his wealth for the help of the helpless, the 
comforting of the afflicted. His board of directors 


— 


contains no big names, impressive in the business orferson avenue, to How. 








two or three parishes still stick to the poor we 
have always with us, and the Jewish charity ang 
education work is well attended to, but for the fo'k 
who have no church and less hope even than fait) 
there is only How, moving among them with a 
pale, ascetic face, like the picture of a medizyal 
saint, and telling them the truth that, after all, love js 
the law, and work and decency are _ happiness, 
And How’s best friend in the lower wards, his most 
cordial helper, his most enthusiastic indorser, is Sen. 
“A good man,” says Tom. “He's 
kind. He helps. He’s worth more to the city 
than a hundred police. Yes; he used to fizht me 
politically, but that was before he met 
ne.” How often drops in to Kinney’s 
saloon, and there he and the leader, 
who was himself a newsboy, plot things 
for the hoboes and the tramps and the 
gamins. How's followers may not 
think the Senator a _ saint, but most 
of them vote for him, and with him, 
on election day. How believes little 
in the policies of Kinney, but much in 
the man whom the newspapers ofien 
condemn, 

There’s little in the press about J. 
Eads How. He doesn’t lend himse!i 
to sensational treatment. He is only 
a very busy man about the Master’s 
business, and preaching by his acts only 
brotherhood. You can’t easily find his 
headquarters, but many do find it, and 
with it rest and refreshment of body 
and spirit, and escape from the iron 
gins of sin that gape and grasp for 
the loose feet of them that travel the 
path of the weakening will. From 
How’s almost feminine, shy gentleness 
they draw strength and courage. And 
the little, musty, fusty back room of 
the rickety, cobwebby, dilapidating old 
Law School Building is a temple and 
refuge of humanity, worshipper and 
God, without a priest, for How is but 
a_ self-consecrated acolyte at the altar 
of life whereon suffering suspires into 


ator Tom Kinney. 
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Reprinted by Request 
INVICTUS, 


By Willeam Ernest Henley 


UT of the night that covers me 
Black as the Pit from Pole to 
Pole, 


I thank whatever gods may be 
For my unconquerable soul. 





In the fell clutch of Circumstance 
I have not winced nor cried aloud; 
Under the bludgeonings of Chance 
My head is bloody, but unbowed. 


Beyond this place of .wrath and fears 
Looms but the horror of the Shade, 











J. EADS HOW. 


always a surplus. ‘This in itself testifies that How 
is no chump. 

Another fine thing about How is that he is no 
orator. He listens to the orators, and is an eclectic 
in his attitude to their various plans, schemes and 
dreams. And the wildest, toughest street urchin 
loves How and likes to get under his arm and listen 
to his gentle talk about the right thing to do. 

How is almost’'the only man working for Christ- 
principles in the slums. The churches have left 
everything east of Eighteenth street, or maybe Jef- 
The Catholic priests of 








And yet the coming of the years 
Finds and shall find me unafraid. 


It matters not how strait the gait, 
How charged with punishments t! 
Scroll, 
I am the Master of my Fate, 
I am the Captain of my Soul. 


e 
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Marshall Field's Distinctio” 
‘Marshall Field was not the richest man in ‘h¢ 


United States. He was merely the heaviest ‘* 
payer.—From the Chicago Tribune. 
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The Menace of Privilege’ 
By John J. Murphy. 


NDER the dome of the reading room of the 
Chicago Public Library is inscribed in ar- 
chaic Greek an aphorism which, translated, 

is: “The things which the friends of the kingly 

er do not permit to be said are written in books.” 

Menace of Privilege” is such a book as, evi- 

ly, the old philosopher had in mind. Although 

cerning itself solely with the American Republic. 
eals with abuses arising from, what may well be 
ignated, the kingly power. Institutions, even 
vider republican forms, may become as despotic as 

ants and an oligarchy by its impersonality and di- 

on of responsibility may be more intolerable than 

ing. The only recourse of the oppressed, the sole 

source of impeded progress, is an appeal to the su- 
preme controlling factor of the social world—public 
opinion— -and such an appeal the “Menace of Priv- 
i] lege’ is. 

Many of the results of special privilege which the 
elder George foretold a quarter of a century ago in 
“Progress and Poverty”, the younger George, in the 
hook before us, shows to have arrived. Seven- 
cighths of the work is devoted to unrolling the pano- 
rama of social conditions as set forth in the press and 
publications of the day. Little space is wasted on 
mere rhetoric or denunciation. The facts speak all 
the louder for the absence of any attempt to bias 
the reader’s judgment by mere invective. This 
method of presentation has had two conspicuous ex- 
ponents—Henry D. Lloyd’s “Wealth Against Com- 
monwealth” and Ida M. Tarbell’s “History of the 
Standard Oil Company’—works with which Mr. 
George’s book may be fairly ranked. It is, however, 
much more general in its application than either of 
these searching investigations into the Greatest Com- 
mercial Conspiracy of all time. 

No fair minded reader can detect a line of en- 
vious criticism. Envy is not an American sin and 
this work is characteristically American, in the best 
sense of the term that has been lately stretched to 
the breaking point. The belief in the reality of 
equality of opportunity is too deep rooted in the 
American mind for any considerable number of the 
people to grudge success to one of their number, as 
long as they do not see too clearly that it is gained at 
their expense. Great winnings at games of chance 
by lucky gamesters usually produce in the minds of 
even the unlucky a feeling of pleasure, for, in their 
ignorance, the latter do not see that the winnings are 
paid out of their losses, the “bank” simply acting 
as agent. But let the idea obtain that such suc- 
cesses are achieved by the use of cogged dice and 
marked cards, and even the lives of the winners are 
io longer safe from their infuriated victims. The 
impression seems to be gaining ground that the great 
fortunes of the day have been attained by analogous 
methods, and when that opinion comes to be shared 
'y the masses, the possession of such fortunes will 
be neither secure nor enviable. The danger is that 
when the crisis comes, proper discrimination may not 
be made between the fruit of honest industry and 
the spoils of predatory monopoly. 

he volume of news which the industry of the 


ee i 
Cally press pours on our breakfast tables is so great— 


andal succeeds scandal with such stupefying ra- 

pidity—that only exceptional minds can retain any 

‘car recollection of the details. The indignation 

used by one episode is swallowed up by the horror 

‘the next revelation and therefore it is well to have 

before us, in reasoned and permanent form, a 

rd such as this, of the experiences.through which 

‘re passing, with an attempt to show whither we 
tending. 

"he Menace of Privilege” sets out to demonstrate 


'e Menace of Privilege,” by Henry George, Jr,, The Mac 
1 Company, New York. Price $1.25, 
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that the boasted equality of citizens within the Re- 
public is rapidly disappearing and it must be conceded 
that the author proves his case.. We may well ques- 
tion, however, the statement that “one per cent of 
the families of the United States own more of the 
general wealth than the other ninety-nine per cent,” 
—a statement quoted from the late Dr. Spahr. The 
accuracy or inaccuracy of this statement depends up- 
on our view of what constitutes wealth. The capi- 
talization of the great trusts is not wealth even if 
they are, for the moment, able to pay interest on their 
bonds and stock. Wealth consists only of actual 
material things which have been created to satisfy 
human needs by labor working on land or the raw 
material derived from land. Titles to land values, 
whether actual or speculative, bonds and stocks which 
owe their value to artificial conditions created by 
monopolies or protective tariffs or patent rights can 
not be included in any proper estimate of existing 
wealth, and if the legislation-made special privilege 
on which these values rest were abolished, this fictitious 
wealth. would disappear without thereby causing the 
destruction of a single dollar’s worth of real wealth. 
A simple way of realizing this fact is to imagine the 
consequence of the repeal of the internal revenue 
tax on whiskey. If the present stock of whiskey in 
the hands of the dealers be estimated at $200,000,000, 
of which four-fifths is tax, the value of the visible sup- 
ply would fall at once to $40,000,000, by the aboli- 
tion of the tax. Would there be any less whiskey 
or would it be less able to fulfill such purposes, good 
or bad, as it now serves? Obviously not. The 
billion and a half capitalization of the United States 
Steel Company is based ‘on land, plant, fixtures, etc., 
which do not exceed 300 millions of present value 
and even this estimate is made on the cost of repro: 
duction without deducting anything for the enormous 
enhancement in the cost of producing machinery 
which our present protective tariff imposes, nor for 
the purely speculative nature of some of the land val- 
ues. Under circumstances of unhampered produc- 
tion and transportation, it may well be believed that 
$100,000,000 would replace every useful equipment 
and possession which this great consolidation owns. 

The world lives from hand to mouth and is never 
a year ahead of its needs. A general harvest fail- 
ure of a single year would bring. us face to face with 
famine. Not even a small proportion of what usually 
passes as wealth, suchas stocks, bonds or land titles, 
could be turned into real wealth at any given time. 
Therefore it may be urged that no such proportion 
of real wealth does exist in a few hands as even our 
author is willing to concede. 

In all conscience it is bad enough, and the robbers 
are no less the victims than the robbed. “If a man 
work not, neither shall he eat” is not merely a coun- 
sel of perfection. It is a statement of natural law. 
The day laborer’s black bread and onions have a savor 
unknown to the fifteen course dinner of the mil- 
lionaire. Work and enjoyment are co-relatives and 
the man who shuns the irksomeness of physical labor 
knows not the keenness of enjoyment that his poorer 
brother finds in the satisfaction of mere bodily needs. 
Indeed, one of the pathetic and secular errors of the 
world is the belief that it is good for a man to at- 
tain a position where he need not work for a living. 
Good it is to be relieved from the ever growing 
dread of unmerited destitution, of hopeless pauperism, 
which blasts the souls of multitudes and which would 
ruin the lives of many more if they had imagination 
enough to realize how near the brink of the abyss 
they really stand; fredom of opportunity alone can 
bring this relief. Mr. George has given a name to 
our monopolists which is likely to stick and to hurt 
—“Princes of Privilege”’—for people who calmly ac- 
cept a fact will often balk at a name. He shows 
the foundations on which privilege rests; the pro- 
duct of the system in the shape of a leisure class re- 
sorting to every conceivable and inconceivable de- 
vice to mitigate the ennui of useless lives; the other 
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product of the system, the wretched poor who totter 
all their miserable lives on the verge of destitution; 
the building up of monopolies, the prostitution of 
the courts and the executive and legislative branches 
of the .government, the corruption of politics, the 
press, the pulpit and the university and finally the 
perversion of the very nature of our government, turn- 
ing it from Republican to Imperial. 

It was inevitable that both the law and the church 
should become demoralized by association with the 
predatory powers. The glittering baubles of place 
and pomp have ever retained their hypnotic influence 
on lawyer and churchman. The current philosophy 
of the legal schools is that man’s right to property 
is not the natural consequence of production but the 
offspring of law. | Hence property is based not on 
morality but expediency. Such teaching can offer 
no barrier to the onrush of impending communism 
and it will serve the mob as loyally as it now serves 
the masters. As the law itself is but the crystalliza- 
tion of public opinion, whenever public opinion shall 
change as to the justice, or expediency even, of re- 
garding as rightful property what now passes by that 
name the upholders of this philosophy will have no 
consistent ground of objection. 

The power of the pulpit declined as soon as the 
mass of men questioned its supernatural authority, 
and unfortunately or fortunately this is a growing 
tendency. No church based on merely humanitarian 
lines can sway men against their passions or what 
they, even short-sightedly, deem their interests. Moses 
had to invoke the thunders of Sinai to bring the 
Israelites to adopt mere sanitary regulations. The 
fact that a man, in prescribed costume, inveighs from 
a pulpit against human follies will give no weight to 
his utterances. If he is not really in the minds of 
his hearers the Lord’s anointed, his words are empty 
and his diatribes mere impertinences. The triumph 
of the Cross by its identification with the Imperial 
power of Constantine was really the recrudescence of 
paganism. The christianity of the Catacombs was 
not the religion of the Basilica. 

A closing chapter is devoted to the Remedy which 
may be summed up in a single word, Justice—Equal 
opportunity to all, special privilege to none. This is a 
book which may well give pause to the sort of op- 
timist who has been defined as a man who thinks that 
everything that happens is for the best, provided it 
does not happen to him. We have drifted far from 
the teachings of Jefferson and Franklin, and the worst 
of it is that so many people admit the fact but say 
that the drifting was inevitable or progress could not 
have been made. The fundamental philosophy of 
many to-day is that democracy is only possible under 
primitive conditions and that civilization and a high 
degree of social well-being require Dryden’s ideal gov- 
ernment—“An Angel from Heaven and a Despotism”— 
and if we can not get that, at least some uebermensch 
who will take care of us. All of which is egregious- 
ly untrue. Whenever progress shows grossly un- 
equal development it will be found that unequal 
economic conditions prevailed. Taken in the mass, 
men are much more nearly equal in efficiency than the 
difference in their possessions would indicate, and one 
generation usually corrects any slight disparity there 
may have been in another. 

In a word, the conditions which Mr. George's 
book discloses give as little ground for despair as for 
complacency. With all its sins upon its head the 
United States still affords the nearest approach to 
universal opportunity of any nation which the world 
has known. But if our opportunity is great so shall 
be our responsibility to future generations if we build 
not wisely. We. are laying here the basis of the 
greatest human structure of which history has any 
record. What light of cosmic wisdom may gild 
its pinnacle imagination is not bold enough to prophe- 
sy. But if the foundations be not laid square and 
true, the very magnitude of the is and will 


accelerate its annihilation, 
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The Poetry of Revolt’ 


By P. V. D. 


HE passion of love in people of strong character 
T makes them impatient of conventions. And 
when they write poetry they too often con- 
fuse the idea of cenvention with the idea of form, 
and become grotesque. Walt Whitman, in a terrible 
effort to reconcile his ideal with reality, poured out 
his thoughts and emotions at a white heat, and scorned 
to forge them into durable beauty, by hammering 
them on the anvil of his artistic conscience. But 
only the religious fury of Isaiah, which arrives at its 
beauty through the sheer height of superhuman in- 
spiration, far above Whitman’s, can transcend the 
law by which deliberately rhythmic form alone makes 
the supreme appeal to our emotions. The psalms 
of David and the Song of Solomon are written in 
such deliberate form. Like all Hebrew poetry, their 
principle is that of antiphonal repetition almost more 
formal than that of meter. 

1. Praise the Lord—O my soul; 

2. And all that is within me praise his holy name. 

The balance of repetition is everywhere preserved. 
And now, it is to be remembered that these things 
were set to a kind of crude music and chanted anti- 
phonally. There is no justification whatever for 
imitating them in modern poetfy. Walt Whitman 
will endure, however, simply because he was, and 
is, Walt Whitman, an absolutely original and sincere 
personality. 

We have before us a book of poems entitled 
“Desire,” a series of passionate and often beautiful 
utterances of a woman whom delight of life and love 
has made impatient of convention. 

Mrs. Eaton storms along lustily shouting aloud 
her joy in the possession of a strong man; so sincere- 
ly, we think, that she is to be applauded and ranked 
above ordinary versifiers: 

“Your lips—that for me contain all the sweetness of 
the world! 

Your eyes—that hold within them all the light of the 
world! 

And the love of your heart—that is my refuge agains! 
all the storms of the world.” 


But often this style drifts into being nothing bet- 
ter than a semi-hysterical catalogue of impressions. 

And here it is that the futility of trying to do 
without rhyme exposes itself. In the continuous 
expression of thought it will inevitably be found that 
the stream never flows at the same pressure; and 
unless it be Isaiah who speaks, it will be found also 
that much is not worth being preserved. Poetry 
is considerably the art of proper selection; and it is 
by pouring thought into form, one can measure the 
value of thought. In Isaiah, the thought is so 
tremendous that it becomes identified absolutely with 
the form. But short of such great things, artists 
must be content with inferiority and labor to formu- 
late and formalize their thoughts, so as only to pub- 
lish those which have been weighed and found good. 
We do not care for the old stumbling-block of a dic- 
tum that says: “the man is nothing, the work is all.” 
Art is a question of personality, and ultimately the 
work is nothing, the man is all. But the object of 
work is to react progressively on character. And 
no trouble is too heavy to be undergone for the sake 
of the soul. Such is the value of labor after sus- 
tained beauty of expression. 

It would be easy, we acknowledge, for Mrs. Eaton 
to take up her parable, and maintain that she has 
paid almost more attention to form than do the poets 
of rhyme; that she has labored to cast out every 
redundant word. But it would be far from easy 
for her to convince any rational being that it matters 
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at all how much she has labored; for there is no 
common standard of excellence between her and the 
reader in this style; nothing by which her labor may 
be measured to see what it has achieved. Only com- 
parison with Whitman, the one established success 
in decomposed poetry, shows her to have failed of 
self justification. But comparison is always odious 
and inadequate; and apart from scientific estima- 
tion we cannot but be touched by the pathos, the 


fervor, and the sincerity of Mrs. Eaton. Here is 

a proof: 

“T see you walking the paths that lead to failure and 
disillusion, 


And I am powerless to stay you, oh my sister. 

And I see you torn by the brambles, missing the sweet 
savor of the fruits of the heart life, 

And I can speak no word, for you will not hear me. 

And because I love, my spirit strives with you and 
will nat relinquish its tenure, 

And a long time, my face in my hands, I sit wrestling 
with my anguish. 

That is a complete poem. 
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A January Thaw 


By Ernest McGaffey 


HE snow had come in the night. Softly and 
e silently it had slipped through shutters of 
darkness and laid white hands on the hills, 
traced curiously marked arabesques over logs and 
fences, and hung plume-like on the limbs and branches 
of the winter-stripped trees. The yellowing corn- 
stalks, not yet entirely tramped down by the cattle, 
were enveloped with a shining carpet that undulated 
down to the hollows and rose upward to the slopes, 
The dark timber line beyond wore now an inkier 
aspect, sharp-etched against the ivory folds of shal- 
low drifts, and a lone hawk soared overhead in: widen- 
ing circles. Everywhere stretched the white hills, 
the white meadows, the shining roads, and silence 
fell along the soundless fields. 
In the orchard, there was a belated jay-bird, flit- 
ing about, vainly endeavoring to find a dry twig to 
perch on, and a stray chickadee or two darted around 


in the tops of the withered blackberry briers. The 
jay hopped around quietly, almost stealthily, and his 
bright blue wings gleamed beautifully across the glit- 
tering snows. At last he flew to the top of a gnarled 
apple-tree, poised tentatively a moment, and _ then, 
with steady flight, bore south to the distant timber. 

The sun, which had come up strong and all-em- 
bracing, now flooded the entire earth with a glowing 
light that hinted of approaching change. There was 
something in the air that told of a metamorphosis 
which should make magic on the hills and in the hol- 
lows, and steadily the light shone and a misty warmth 
crept smoke-like up through the tree-tops. 

In the corn-stalks, the cattle, black silhouettes upon 
a brown canvas, had hardly essayed to browse on the 
scattered fodder, wind-tossed, or shredded by the 
winds, but had contented themselves with lazily 
munching at an occasional stalk. Now they began 
to move slowly about on the higher points of ground 
and forage here and there down the side hills. <A 
change was making itself manifest. Little channels. 
carved by the ever-strengthening sunlight, were being 
widened, and, melting as the snows sank, they trickled 
to the hollows and carried with them the gathering 
currents of tiny rivulets. Again the yellowish blotch- 
es showed among the corn as before the snow-storm, 
and still the sun gleamed and the snows fast disap- 
peared. 

In the pastures, the grass, which had been hid- 
den since the night before, thrust tawny blades up- 
ward, and the fluffy coverings sown by random winds 
slid down to the grass roots and sank into the spongy 
soil. Tufts that still held a mottled emerald in their 
texture, shook off the pale veil of the night and we!- 
comed the warmth that spread and glowed above 
them. There was not a sign of bird or beast. The 
rabbits had long since scampered to the woods aiid 
hollows, or, ambling to the fields beyond, where shocks 
of corn stood heavily massed, crept under their sh°!- 
ter. Before the snows had begun to melt, the p:s- 
tures were like unspotted pages where hand or b 
there had been none. 

By the marshes, where lonely groups of bla 
ening cat-tails stood starkly, the snows linger d 
latest. Here they were as loath to leave. The 
marsh-grass, and the rusted vines and growth s' 
out the piercing rays of the gradually rising s'" 
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and down in many a nook and crevice the white signs 
of the drifts still lingered. . But even here the eager 
light was penetrating, and slowly but steadily the 
brown and black hues spread over the white; slow- 
ly but completely the signals of the snows were be- 
ing blotted out. In the trees that fringed the swamp 
the traces of the snows were nearly all gone. Again 
the bare limbs bore witness of winter’s desolation ; 
once more the black and naked branches brooded in 
the waste lands. 

In the woods, where the ravines slanted sheer to 
the hollows, and where huge fallen logs sprawled out 
on the sodden earth, there was an arrested movement 
of the snow’s flight. Here the leaves had buoyed up, 
cup-like, stray clusters of snow-blossoms, and on 
ree-trunks that showed to the north, white fingers 
still clung. As if the hands of Boreas held fast to 
the wintry hope that he had scattered; as if some Po- 
laric spirit clutched hard at the vanishing of an icy 
dream. Here, too, were the hollow logs, where in 
airs the muffled snow had crept and hidden, still 
lumbered the wolf-cubs of the storm. Back into 
leep recesses where the drifts had crowded, curled 
into fantastic shapes among the dead leaves, here 
‘ay yet the white masses, here where the sun had not 
b-erced with his enervating rays. 

In the ravines the snow had slipped and fallen into 

y gashes in the hill-sides, and melted easily, fled 
d gone without token of departure. Only these 
upt slopes were harder to travel now. the melting 
ws lending unstable footing. Further down, 
cre the ice had formed in the creek beds there was 
| snow, cooled and held in form by the ice beneath. 


Here were to be seen the marks of various prowlers 
of the woods, the tell-tale tracks of the raccoon, 
the fox, the mink and the weasel. The sharp-out- 
lined tracks of the fox-squirrel crossed these, and 
mingled in with them all the print of many rabbits’ 
feet. 

A hush was apparent in the woods, the cloister- 
like suspension that marks such days. The sound of 
a voice seemed hollow there. The call of a wander- 
ing crow above the trees fell harshly, raucous and ir- 
relevant. The scent of the steaming earth rose 
up, a pungent incense on the altars of Pan. The 
sunlight soared boldly over the woods and dived deep 
in valley and ravine, searching out the last remnants 
of the storm. 

And now was heard the tinkling trickle of many 
liquid pipes that danced and gurgled towards the 
hollows. Led by the sun, they caught in their grasp 
the fading scarves and embroidery of the snows and 
dissolved them in beaded drops that fell and followed 
to the lowlands. Everywhere the warmth and glamour 
of the skies turned by a subtle alchemy the strand- 
ed flakes to flying currents. Every narrow crevice 
bubbled up with glee; every hollow and tortuous 
creek-bad gushed and leaped with the ruined snows. 
{Faster and faster spread the haughty forces of the 
sun. In the country roads the last vestige of white 
had long ago disappeared and muddy hillocks of 
russet clay were crumbly to the touch of passing 
wheels. 

Snowy specks that had lain sheltered under the 
side-hills melted and passed as the hours crept to- 
wards noon, and a false-balmy fragrance, almost as 
of Spring, was in the air. A languorous tide, with 
just a hint of chill on its edges rolled in from eastern 
gates. And still the water trickled down the hol- 
lows, and still the echoes sang and murmured of the 
dead storm. And high from-his golden noon-shin- 
ing zenith the sun looked down on black-brown fields 
and bare. 


Blue Jay’s Chatter 


Dearest Wren: 


E’RE coming to it, Jane. Father told 
W mother the other night, after he’d read 
the evening papers, that if he ever caught 

her doing things like that, there would be the—well, 
there would be a disturbance in this family, and don’t 
you forget it. And Ted and the boys looked me 
in the near optic and said: “If you ever take to that 
sort of stunts, you are no longer any sister of ours, 
and that’s all there is to it.” | Which shows you, 
darling, how strongly the men feel about such things, 
and how frightened they all are. Where was I? 
Oh, yes, as usual, I forgot to begin at the com- 
mencement. It was this way, Tane: A perfect dar- 
ling of a Webster society leader—they are all lead- 
ers out in Webster—nobody ever follows on—there 
isn’t room, time nor inclination—and so this lady 
who is a much respected citizeness—that’s what they 
will be calling us all pretty soon—had just waited 
and watched and prayed for the street commission- 
ers, or whatever they have, that passes for ’em out 


‘that way, to make some decent cinder paths across 


the street where her church was, and across which 
and via the same she had to pass over and beyond 
twicet every Sabbath of her sweet life. And lo! 
there was not the smallest suspicion of anything 
actively engaged with itself in the crossing line. Well, 
this good lady of Webster went forth, and when 
she became convinced of the utter futility of hopes 
on the subject of crossings, she just levied on her 
substantial bank account, hired a few choice street 
laborers, and one morning, not long since, went forth 
and watched those hired laborers put down a cross- 
ing that is a credit to Webster and a lasting monu- 
ment to the good, horse sense of the lady. Her 
name is Marshall, by the way, and she sure was 
more’n a general that morning. And _ she has 
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started the ball rolling. It is hard to predict the 
outcome. I tremble as though with an attack of 
virulated goose flesh, when I think of what we can 
confidently expect. Just suppose you rise some 
balmy January morn, hist your window blind and 
gaze forth upon a fresh and unspotted world. All 
except the street crossing, which is punk. And the 
muddiest kind of punk, Jane. You sigh, and again 
you sigh, remembering that many times presented pe- 
tition to the City Council, and then you start with 
astonishment—or, perhaps, you don’t, you merely 
sigh oncest more with satisfaction, for down the 
boulevard, in a horse and coupe dashes Mrs. Charles 
Tracy. Stepping forth like a Roman gladiator to 
the fray, she marshals fourteen Italians, intermingled 
with Hibernian laborers, to the ditch, and in less 
time than it takes to tell it, the ditch is digging and 
the crossing is being crossed. And all without the 
turning of even a false hair. This is the merest and 
flimsiest air castle of me own, dearest Jane. It will 
take some time and some more practice before our 
realy upty-up women will consent to leave their 
housekeeping and their clubs and their papers on 
“How to Plumb,” by A Practical Plumbing Person, 
and actually get down to the real grade crossing. 
But it’s coming, and sure as shootin’. And in less 
than a half decade, me ownest. Mrs. Horace Rum- 
sey, accompanied by her be-spectacled bulldog, will 
be cleaning up our back alleys and doing ’em a darn 
sight better’n the present efficient incumbent, and 
Mrs. Zack Tinker will be lighting our street lamps, 
—which will be the real kind, and not. these ten-cent- 
store variety we now possess, and Mrs. Albert Bond 
Lambert will have put her pretty nose and her dainty 
taste to the garbage question, and disposed of it so 
quick it won’t even be indicated by a question mark, 
and Marion Lindsay will be building new hospitals 
and asylums, and the rest is sure to come. Chicago 
got in ahead of us, and it started through the clubs. 
Once the women—the real women—do undertake to 
get a city into condition, Jane, it’ll go through sure, 
and stay.so, mark my words, and paste that down 
on your. cuffs. Can’t you just see the preparations 
preparing for a grand civic clean up by Mrs. Louis 
Marion McCall, Mrs. Everett Pattison, Mrs. Fred 
Crunden, Mrs. Hugh McKittrick, Miss Mary Lion- 
berger et al? And of course, dear Mary Perry. 
Hazel Thompson—no, she’s ina Thompson class all 
by herself, darling, and not connected with the other 
thousand and one Ts, with and without the “P”’— 
is the first girl in this fine old town to sport the little 
dangly curls you wrote me about as being the rage in 


Paris. Hazel’s curls are the sweetest things you 
ever beheld, a beautiful shade of taffy blonde. Hazel 
has the duckiest hair I ever saw—always nicely 
washed and ironed—that’s not intended as a joke, 
Jane, but as the sober fact. If you don’t wear 
your hair ironed in the Marcella you are no account 
on earth. Well, Hazel went out to somebody’s tea 
party, the other afternoon, wearing the cutest little 
bunch of blonde curls just stuck in, all careless like, 
on one side, sort of tumbling over the right ear, as 
it were, and looking as if they just lit there by chance, 
after you knew she had worked four hours before 
her hand mirror to get ’em in crooked. Everything 
must go on crooked now, dearest, and I can’t sleep 
o’ nights trying to get the required lop-sided touch 
that will be just the cheese. 
e 
Which again reminds me that Mrs. “Benny” 
Adams has taken to having her hair all dressed very 
fine and fancy, and it’s terribly becoming—makes her 
look ten years younger, and about twenty years’ 
prettier—and she always was a good-looker, as you 
may remember. Emma—her sister, you know, and 
the groom, La Beaume, are back from their honey- 
moon. They look very serious-minded, and = as 
though housekeeping was not the uplifted and una- 
dulterated jamboree of joy you might expect—and 
it sure ain’t, with the cook up and leaving every ten 
minutes, and housemaids scarcer ’n snowballs in July. 
% 


Stella Wade Scullin and her Charlie boy are get- 
ting along very well, thank you, and keeping house 
in the flat—I beg a thousand pardons, darling, the 
apartment—with all those wedding presents to help 
some. Jack and I dined there a few nights ago, and 
I must say, Stell’ is a dandy housekeeper—but Mrs. 
Wade would see to that—she has trained these girls 
up the way they should grow—and I rather suspect 
that Marie, who didn’t go back to school after the 
holidays, is going to repeat Stell’s success. Her com- 
plexion is all cleared up—guess she stopped eating 
chocolates by the barrel—and she carries herself with 
lots of swing and style—is fully as nice in figure as 
her married sister, and altogether, will make things 
hum pretty soon—indeed, has already begun, for the 
men are finding her wonderfully attractive. 

% 

Did you know the Eugene Cuendets are back in 
their old house on Lindell, where the F. W. Hum- 
phreys long held sway, and which the Cuendets af- 
terwards bought, and then sold to Charlie Drum- 
mond? Then Charlie traded them a house out on 
Maryland somewhere, and now they’re back again. 


An interesting domestic event expected before two 
moons, Jane. 
+ 

Do you know I never told you a single solitary 
word about Helen Clubb’s wedding. It was last week, 
you know, and the same night as Frances Wickham’s, 
which was earlier, but people in St. Louis don’t like 
to rush, and I declare not even two nuptial events in 
my own family would make me listen to that beastly 
“Lohengrin” twice in the same day. Why, in the 
name of all that’s matrimonial, doesn’t somebody with 
a musical ear get up on it—the ear, I mean,—and jot 
down a wedding march that can occasionally be sub- 
stituted for those everlasting old things we've been 
hearing ever since Eve married Adam in the Garden. 
Talk about your time-honored traditions, they make 
me tired, both of ’em. Suppose you see Charlie 
Galloway immediately on receipt of this and try what 
you can do to persuade him we need relief and va- 
riety. He used to be very obliging. Well, Helen 
wore the most gorgeous wedding gown that any- 
body ever laid eyes on. Nothing like it seen in this 
little town for years—and it probably cost more of 
the mun than any since Sallie O’Fallon got all that 
point dee alongsong (did you get my French acsong?) 
onto her shoulders when she took Charlie Milliken 
for better nor worse. Wait till I put on my specs 
and try to describe it somewhat, someway. First, it 
was satin, I guess, anyhow, all sheeny-like—and the 
most immensest, awfullest, longest train that any 
mortal usher ever stepped on—and swore some. No, 
darling, of course none of ’em did. I’m only josh- 
ing, but the ushers lately have given me an awful 
quick pain somewhere in the region where I sense 
things that ought not to be. It takes a pretty ex- 
perienced boy—I mean, an experienced boy—the pret- 
ty ones are no good—to handle a fashionable jam, 
and don’t you forget it, and most of ’em lose their 
heads and get so rattled and act like Sam Patch. 
Well, to resume about Helen’s dress. The whole 
blooming outfit was embroidered with pearls and 
silver things, all over down the front and up the 
back and sideways under the ribs—I mean, of course 
I don’t mean anything like that, but you know—it 
was all over, and a perfectly stunning show—‘hey 
said it took seven girls working seven hours a day 
for seven days per week, and if so, how long would 
it take four more girls working four more w °¢ks 
at four more plunks per week? You can do the -est. 

Her veil was one of those thin, gauzy ones, 1nd 
from underneath it Helen looked like a merm 
"deed she did—and she had on barrels of diam nds 
all over the front, in between the silver and the pc :1!s. 
and she carried about forty dollars’ worth of or ‘:ids 


th 


th 





| other cheap little blossoms that are now growing 

our back yard—it is so warm this spring—I mean 

s season, whatever it is—nobody seems to know 

t the good Lord, and He won’t tell. The brides- 

aids were the dandiest things—they wore pink, 
rowing pinker, I should say, blushing harder— 
;ward the front. The animals came in two by two, 
ane, and each two was a shade too pink for the last 
wo. The toot ensembly was fine, and very radiant 
norn with the sun scarcely yet high in the Floris- 
it Valley, is it not so, my angel ownest? Well, 
yait a minute—I got to get real funny once in a 
vhile—and they all carried large bushel baskets of 
more roses, and they had dinky pink veils hanging 
down their backs, and altogether the. show was 
worth the price and a pretty fair and square deal 
for our money, and we was glad we done went. 

It was a very small wedding, and we rattled round 
in that big Saint Peter’s Church like dried peas in 
a pod. I say, if you’re goine to have a show cere- 
mony, for goodness sake invite the whole crowd and 
a few more, so as to have the excitement intense, and 
plenty of it. Will you ever, even if you live to be 
a hundred and one, darling, forget the night Myrtle 
McGrew got married. It was mid-winter and colder’n 
the coast of Labrador—and, my goodness alive, we 
never noticed how cold it was, for the crowd was so 
big and the hot time was so warm, and we were all 
packed into that edifice like herrings in a firkin—and 
don’t you remember how you stood on one of the 
back pews and lost your balance and how madly 
every woman there pushed and hauled to see the 
bride, and how a policeman had to tap one woman 
whom we all know, and whom I shan’t call by name 
for the reason, you know what ’tis—tap her on the 
shoulder and tell her to stand back, Madam, you are 
impeding the progress of the nation, or the bridal 
party, or something. My land sakes! but that wed- 
ding was the hummer, though, and never again will 
we see its like, never no more nohow. 

od 

There is a good deal doing of one kind or anoth- 
er, Jane. Clara Carter got married without any pro- 
test—though we’re sorry to see her go so far East— 
it’s encouraging ‘Massachusetts scandalously, I think 
—and a lot of people who were only invited to the 
Van Blarcoms that night, stumbled into the Carters 
—you know the houses are near together, and one 
awning looks just like any other—why, half the time, 
Jane, I wouldn’t know who was giving the show if I 
didn’t see the awning in time—I’m always forgetting 
the address—and, my conscience alive, but the Van 
Blarcom blow-out sure was the biggest and most 
scrumptious ever. All the D. A. R.’s, ducky—you 
know that nice antique outfit—you can’t belong to 
them unless you’re qualified by age to get in. I 
don’t know the limit, but I should say sixty-five—as 
a mere guess, my dear, of course. Everybody went 
incog, with powdered hair, which is such a disguise 
and so becoming as a halo for plain faces, as well as 
the pretty ones—and the supper was all that could 
he desired. Jake spent his money free, that night. 
and I don’t think it appeared to hurt much, either. 
He likes to have things look on the up-and-up, you 
know, and everybody you ever saw or heard of was 
there, and a few others, and that’s all. 

te 

As for gossip and the relation of which: Mrs. 
Charlie Nugent has a wonderful hat in crushed 
raspberry, or maybe it’s cerise—I never could tell 
those colors apart—and Mrs. Frank Seward, who was 
one of those nice Day girls, has grown all out of re- 
membrance, Jane—and if Mrs. John McNair doesn’t 
Switch to pink or blue or something, off her favorite 
green pretty soon, I shall die of spinach—and Lucy 
Hodgman is more slim and elegant and distinguished 
than ever—you know we all thought about the time 
f the Fair that maybe—perhaps—or possibly—but 
10, darling, nothing of the sort, and Lucy is still our 
very own—and Mrs. Julius S. Walsh is wearing a 
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train in the daytime which means death to the short 
skirt, or I'll eat my new broadcloth. And it’s the 
mournful one that I am, mavourneen. Who wants 
to go back to those nasty street-cleaners and dust 
collectors? And Jeannette. McClanahan is going 
away to live somewhere East—where she says they 
appreciate her more, and, by gum, I expect she’s 
right—and Mrs. John Carter is greatly improved. 
My dear, you wouldn’t know her—I mean, as regards 
the dress proposition. I saw her on the avenoo one 
day, lately, in a very good-looking velvet gown— 
green it was, | think—and some nice furs, and her 
hair wasn’t all pulled back as tight as if it screwed 
her face out of shape—and she looked fine and 
scrumptious—and I tell you somebody else who is 
very much on the upgrade lately, since she’s taken to 
flossy clothes, and that’s the elder Leete daughter— 
Louise, I think it is. My child, the addition of a 
lovely soft feather boa round that nice girl’s neck 
has increased her stock fifty per cent. Ain’t it funny 
what a difference just a few clothes make, to para- 
phrase Freddy Robyn or Henny Blossom? By the 
way, Freddy showed me a check for twenty thou’ 
the other day—royalties or something. He’s just 
coining money—and I expect will endow a hospital 
or something very soon. Wouldn’t a hospital for 
infirm and indigent tenors and piano players be a 
dandy thing, darling? They could compose and be 
fed at the public expense for the rest of their lives, 
an there’s no telling what it might not do for Art 
is there? 

The Tennent failure is very sad—sort of reminds 
me of poor Selby Barnes, except Jack Tennent is 
perfectly straight in his accounts. And, upon my 
soul, I don’t see how they could have lived extrava- 
gantly. The papers said Mrs. Jack and he gave 
lavish functions, but you know as well as I, darling, 
that we never had cards for a single thing at the 
Tennents, except the simplest kind of afternoon teas 
that cost twenty-five dollars, and the salted almonds 
made at home. Mrs. Jack gave one for Ruth 
Spencer Scott, and that reminds me; why doesn’t 
Georgie step in and do the beneficent act right now 
for his brother-in-law. Maybe Jack won’t let him, 
and more to his credit it is, ain’t it? 

od 

Mrs. Harry Drummond has the cutest red and 
black checked clothes. I just love ’em. But you 
ought to see the hat she had on one night at the 
Odeon—it was the common or garden variety—a 
sweet and simple study—in one rose and a piece 
of blue silk—I thought I’d split—but she’s got some 
more, Jane, don’t you worry. Mrs. Dave Calhoun’s 
gone to Palm Beach—big tidal wave down there co- 
incident with her arrival—funny—and I can’t write 
any more—foreign postage is ruinous, darling, much 


as I love you. BLuE Jay. 


Tortillon 


Translated From the French of Camille Debus 
By Mabel Haughton Brown 


a4 HERE is Tortillon! There is Tortillon!” 

T cried a few frightened voices in the vil- 

lage. At the cry, twenty countrywomen 

in various stages of agitation appeared at their doors, 
and began to call their children. 

“Bernard! Eugene! come in at once! Prosper! 
Claudine !—here, immediately. What, Joseph, you 
rogue, you will not come? Rosalie, just wait till I 
catch you!” 

Then other names were shouted loudly: “Lucienne! 
Coralie! Pierre! Charlotte! Celestin!” The fathers 
did not say anything, but pulled ears freely, and more 
than one boy screamed. 

Evidently something of dire import was about to 
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occur, to thus rouse,.the sleepy littie borough from its 
natural lethargy. s 

Suddenly there appeared at the further end of the 
street. near the first houses, a queer, grotesque, almost 
monstrous figure. It looked at first like a heap of 
colored rags, propelled forward by distressful jerks. 
The human frame under this medley was, as one may 
imagine, wretchedly put together. The two legs, thin 
as switches, were of uneqifal length, and the knees 
knocked together; the body was bent on the left side, 
and one hip made a‘sharp prominence, while on the 
other side overhung a shoulder outrageously loaded 
with abrupt swellings. ‘The head in its effort to keep 
upright was on a line with the protruding hip. The 
two long arms were like two tentacles, and with them 
the creature was able to pick up alms without bending. 
A stick in one hand supported this heap of tatters. 
The whole—warped, knotty, twisted, full of depressions 
and prominences—gave the impression of a corkscrew 
on legs. 

To crown all, the head was oblong, and the hair, 
scant and stiff, straggled over the face. The mouth 
stretched from ear to ear, and smiled unconsciously 
and incessantly, in a manner that was irritating after 
awhile. Beneath this sardonic grin hung a_ heavy 
chin, and above it was a nose with wide nostrils. 
Flabby, overhanging cheeks added, if possible, to the 
ridiculous appearance of this lamentable creature. 

“There is Tortillon! There is Tortillon!’’ was re- 
peated along the street, and the village children crept 
into their houses in fear. 

It was indeed a terrible fear that Tortillon roused 
wherever she went. Many called her a witch. Did 
she not seem typically one? How—without the aid 
of the devil—could she find means to live in such a 
distorted body? More than one asserted that he had 
seen a cloven foot under her ragged skirts. She was 
accused also of traveling through the air at night, 
with a broom for a steed. Indeed, she could not ap- 
pear within six miles of a place without being sus- 
pected of stealing children to kill them in order to 
drink their blood while holding her evil orgies. 

And names were given. Jeanne Gaudru’s daughter 
had been spirited away; and Annette Soulas’s little 
boy had disappeared one morning after Tortillon had 
passed. Some few, who were not superstitious, had 
the boldness to say that Annette Soulas and Jeanne 
Gaudru might themselves have done harm to their own 
children. But it was sufficiently proved—to the rest. 
Tortillon was constantly seeking l:tt'e children; she 
must be watched. 

As if to corroborate this, a little boy, dirty and 
charming, appeared at the third house. Possessed by 
an imperative desire to see Tortillon, because such 
pleasure was forbidden, he slipped his head through 
the half-opened door, a slice of buttered bread between 
his teeth. 

The beggar stopped abruptly. It must have been 
that the sight of the child was sweet to the miserable 
creature, for her eyes, usually half closed, now open- 
ed wide, and disclosed great limpid depths, feminine 
and full of caresses. The monster was indeed a 
woman. 

A harsh voice broke forth: “Go your way, Tor- 
tillon; go your way, or take care!” 

The little one received a slap, and was drawn back. 
Uttering a sigh, the beggar drew herself up, swung her 
humps backward and forward, raised the stick which 
served her as a support, twisted herself from her heels 
to her neck, and proceeded a step. A second effort, 
a second step. Her eyes lowered; she was as hide- 
ous as before. 

It was May. The sky was clear blue, the earth all 
perfume. Never had spring come in fairer garb; 
buds were everywhere; birds caroled. One felt life 
—full, ardent, mysterious—singing through space! 

The warmth became intense and joyous; the twelve 
strokes of the mid-day struck lazily in the village 


steeple. 
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Tortillon continued her way with difficulty. She 
reached the door of the parsonage at last—quite ex- 
hausted. It was the custom of the curate to give her 
once a week a silver piece, a loaf of bread, and some 
fragments from the table. 

She was about to touch the bell when the door 
opened. Marianne, the servant, came out, holding a 
child of six by the hand. Evidently inspired by an 
irresistible impulse, the beggar, with eyes again humid, 
stretched her arms toward the child. 

“Eh bien! Tortillon, what is the matter with you?” 
said Marianne, recoiling in fright, while the child hid 
behind her skirts. 

Again the wretched creature stifled her heart. She 
took her bread, her ten sous, and the scraps, dully, 
almost apathetically. Then she set out again, with 
still more difficulty, as if she were weighted with a 
nameless burden greater than she could bear. 

She stopped again after going about twenty feet. 
She slipped through a gateway leading to an imposing 
mansion, vacant just then. The inclosing wall made 
a semicircle, which was furnished like a small park 


with stone benches. One could sit here without being 


seen from the road. 
Tortillon, about to avail herself of one of these, 


drew back startled. A child was there playing with 
flowers, which she scattered over the benches in grace- 
ful profusion, or made into bouquets. Never was an 
angel more beautiful! Great, deep blue eyes she had, 
a rosebud mouth parted in laughter; her shoulders 
were bare—soft, white, and dimpled; and, to crown 
all, a wealth of long blonde curls tumbled about her 
face and over her shoulders. 

The unhappy beggar stifled a cry in her throat. 
Then she stood immovable, bewitched with admira- 
tion. The child, if she should see her, would try to 
escape like a bird from a snake, no doubt. The eye 
of Tortillon—wide open, full of light, charged with 
magnetism—dwelt on the divine face of the child. The 
latter still played, without looking up. An intense 
desire, irresistible, furious, took possession of the beg- 
gar. At last she could not restrain herself. Casting 
about her a look, jealous and defiant, she saw that the 
road was deserted. There was no one to disturb her. 
Ah, what joy illuminated her face! 

But at this moment the little girl saw her, uttered 
a ery, and tried to flee, calling for help. The unhappy 
woman, dropping her stick, fell despairingly on her 
knees. Her eyes had a look so sweet, so suppliant, 
so angelic, indeed, that the child, surprised and con- 
quered, stood waiting for what might happen. 

Tortillon, overcome with joy, addressed to heaven 
a silent tribute of thankfulness, and, plunged into a 
fevered ecstasy, she seemed spellbound by the child. 

Unfortunately, it was an intoxication that demand- 
ed to be satiated by still deeper intoxication, The 
little girl cast shy glances at the hunchback from time 
to time. The latter beckoned her nearer. There was 
now such gentleness in the beggar’s eyes—such love, 
such beauty—that her hideousness seemed to disappear, 
and the child was reassured. 

“What is your name?” asked Tortillon. 

“Lucette Garnier.” 

The poor woman seemed to hesitate, then formed a 
sudden resolution. 

“Lucette, would you do me a great charity?” 

“Ah, yes, but I have not a sou.” 

A tear fell on Tortillon’s cheek. 

“That is not the charity I mean.” 

Lucette, who did not understand how one could 
give alms without sous, was silent. Tortillon crept 
nearer, and, softening her voice as well as her eyes, 
said: “Will you kiss me?” 

Her plaintive tone, and the effort she made in say- 
ing this, would have touched a savage. Nevertheless, 
the little girl recoiled, filled with terror. Sobs burst 
from the mendicant’s throat. Speechless, Lucette felt 
that she was going to weep also. Tortillon saw this, 
and made an effort to control herself. 

“I do not know how to tell you, yet I must, Lucette. 
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(here is not in the whole world anything more beauti- 
ful than little children—than you. To-day, in this sun- 
ight, they are divine. Lucette, I would give my life 
if you would kiss me! This desire has been with me 
a long time. You do not understand, perhaps—no 
one has ever kissed me—no one. I have imagined 
that | would faint from joy if I were to see a child’s 
arms stretched toward me—if I were to receive a kiss 
‘rom its little mouth. I am not old, I am frightful, 
that is all; but I have a heart. Ah, could I but be a 
nother—to have a child—I would be mad with joy.” 
Lucette, amazed, looked at Tortillon without fully 
derstanding what she said; but a singular emotion 
disturbed her, and in her eyes was a great pity. 
“I do not wish to die without having been kissed 
y a child,” the wretched woman continued, with great 
tensity. “It must be a wonderful sensation—de- 
10us—like something from paradise. That is why I 
run after the little ones. Fools say it is because I 
wish to kill them—that I am a witch. To kill them! 
witch! Ah, if I were a witch I should desire that 
oods, roads, and the whole world were filled with 
‘hildren. If I were a witch, Lucette, in order to thank 
for having listened, I would make you queen. 
ss me, I beg you. Do not look at me so—but kiss 


= 


She stretched her arms toward the child. In her 
clestial eyes was so much supplication that Lucette, 
nquered, drew nearer. What a contrast there was 
ctween the sweet child and that horrible creature, 


stock to select from 


However, the little one put forward her sweet face 
and slightly touched Tortillon’s forehead with her lips. 

Tortillon, then all trembling, wrapped Lucette in 
her arms, and covered her with kisses. 

At the same instant the poor woman heard some- 
thing hiss through the air near her quick as lightning. 
She received a shock, and fell to the ground, her head 
bleeding from a wound, while Lucette’s father grasped 
the child and rubbed her face with his handkerchief, 
as if he would efface a stain. 


ote 
° 


Some hours later, still on the road, while in the 


distance the sun was slowly sinking in a sea of gold, - 


Tortillon, with her forehead cut, her eyes stupefied, 
and with blood on her hands and face, rose heavily, 
and turned her back on the village. 

What had happened? 

Lucette’s father had aroused the whole country. 
They were going to kill her: she would indeed have 
been torn to pieces had it not been for the curate. 

But she remembered no‘hizg of this, nor did she 
feel her pain. The only tiing that remained in her 
memory was the thought of the kiss from those child- 
ish lips. The memory was as a salve to all her wounds. 
This kiss seemed to flutter around her, and to sing 
a thousand sweet songs in her enchanted ear. 

She went on, radiant, a prey to her ecstasy—and 
to her fever. When the sun had set, Tortillon stopped, 
lay down in a field at the roadside, looked at the stars, 
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believed in God, thought of the kiss of Lucette—then, 


happy, indeed, she died. 
From the Argonaut. 


ote ofe Oo 
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The Fool and His Soul 


By William J. Niedig 


FOOL it was, and took his Soul 
Within his hollowed hands; 

He took his Soul and smoothed it calm, 

And loosed its strained bands. 


A 


“O Soul,” he cried, “you bear the stain 
Of chain-gyves interwove! 

Who did this thing?” The Soul replied: 
“It was the friend TI love.” 


“O Soul, you have a flaming brand 
Burned on your nakedness! 

Who did this thing?” The Soul replied: 
“That was a pure caress.” 


“O Soul, a fissure shows your heart 
Like wound of bloody sword! 

Who did this thing?” The Soul replied: 
“That was a friendly word.” 


“O Soul, you shrink within my hand, 
T scarce see where you be! 

Who did this thing?” The Soul replied: 
“A woman pitied me.” 


The Fool laid down his Soul and wept, 
And knelt him down beside; 
He soothed and questioned all the night,— 
No soul of him replied, From an Exchange, 
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New Books 


An Irish dialect story, which is some- 
what amusing, though it does appear 
too trifling and dense at times, is Irme 
Stoddard Capwell’s “Mrs. Alderman 
Casey.” The story deals with 
monplaces of neighborhood life, 
sons and daughters of Erin are the 
principal residents. The rolling over of 
morsels of gossip and scandal, and the 
tearing to pieces of proud families is 
one of the features of the work intend- 
ed to be particularly entertaining. Mrs. 
Casey is, however, an interesting lady, 
and it’s worth while getting acquainted 
with her. (R. F. Fenno & Co., pub- 
lishers, New York.) 


fe 


com- 
where 


E. Phillips Oppenheim, a mystery ar- 
chitect and novelist of capacity, has pro- 
duced a new story which is the equal, 
the superior in many respects, of his 
famous “Mysterious Mr. Sabin.” This 
new tale of mystery and adventure, “A 
Maker of History,” permits no time for 
sandwich, supper or even a smoke with its 
cumulative climaxes, new and odd phas- 
es of international intrigue, 
exposition of the wonder working sys- 
tem of espionage employed by the Pow- 
ers of Europe. A scrap of paper ac- 
cidentally blown into the possession of 
a young Englishman who is ignorant 
of the fact that it is part of a very 
important State document, is the sim- 
ple groundwork for this rapidly mov- 
ing tale, Its disappearance gives add- 


andi the 


ed impetus to the machinery of state in 
Notwithstand- 
ing his ignorance of its import, the 
young Englishman is kidnaped in Paris 
by the Secret Parisian police, and his 


several governments. 


sister also mysteriously disappears when 
she goes to seek him. The unravel- 
ing of all the tangled skeins that result 
make a most fascinating story, and 
sheds considerable light upon the un- 
derground methods that European pow- 
ers resort to to achieve their ends. The 
story never drags. It bowls along 
merrily at ever increasing pace, carry- 
ing the reader breathlessly along. (Lit- 
tle, Brown & Co., New York, publish- 
ers; price, $1.50.) 


J 
~ 


Under the title, “Heart Throbs,” Joe 
Mitchell Chapple has published a com- 
pilation of verse and prose on every 
imaginable theme and sentiment. Many 
of these selections are so old that the 
identitv of the authors is difficult or im- 
possible to establish. The collection 
of the various poems and prose pieces 
was accomplished by means of a com- 
petitive prize system, which resulted in 
the searching of old scrap-books all over 
the country. The various  contribu- 
tions were submitted finally to a com- 
mittee of three judges, who passed up- 
on their merit. In this way many long 
forgotten gems which had only been 
printed in limited numbers, were 
brought to light. The book promises 
to become a yaluable reference work, as 


well as a popular book for family en- 


tertainment. (The Chapple Publish- 
ing Co., publishers, Boston.) 
” 
Emerson Hough's newest story, 
“Heart’s Desire,” would be far more 


interesting if some chapters shorter, if 
the reader could only get at the story 
quicker. One tackles the work with 
pleasant memories of Mr. Hough’s pre- 
The Mississippi Bubble” 
and other stories, but he must labor 
through many pages of borderland con- 
versation, unique, but tiresome, handed 
out by one Curley, and several colleagues 
in the far away mining town of “Heart’s 
Desire,” before he can ‘determine 
whither the tale’s going to drift. Ac- 
tion in the form of a pretty romance 
leads one to the after 
several years’ separation of two sweet- 
The man, 
because he was prospect- 
solace and fortune in the 
Eden, “Heart’s Desire.” 
Four years later the girl’s father, an 
Eastern capitalist in quest of good in- 
vestment, goes to “Heart’s Desire,” ac- 
companied by his daughter. The young 
folks are reunited, but even then every- 
thing in the course of true love doesn’t 
run quite smoothly, and it is only by 


accident, or a ruse of Dan Anderson’s 
pals that he and his Constance are 


All in all, “Heart’s Desire” is an ordi- 


vious work in “ 


finally reunion, 


hearts. discouraged in his 
first wooing, 
less, seeks 
womanless 


brought together finally and for keeps. 
but it is well told when you 


nary tale, 
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get to it, and one worth while reading 
for its Western flavor and realism. The 
MacMillan Company, publishers; New 
York. 
she oho oho 

Are you going to get the automobil< 
which. the doctor ordered for you 
wife?”  “Can’t afford it, but we hav: 
almost the real thing. She puts on 
pair of gasoline-cleaned gloves, takes : 
long, long ride on the front seat of 
trolley-car, and walks back.”—Life, 
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Theatrical 
It Happened in Nordland, 
‘unny and good to look upon—a 
etoscopic picture of beauty—pretty 


ls in rich costumes doing mazy whirls 
dance and rhythmic marches—detec- 
e oirls, Nordland girls, Nordland 
ys, matinee girls, flower girls and a 
ist of other girls—and around about 
all the glamour and color of Herbert 
usic—that’s the way “It Happened 
Nordland’’ impresses one. 

The piece gives Mr. Lew Fields ex- 


eptional opportunities to display his 
ilents, but despite great capacity to 
knock fun out of a situation as few 


others can, he is kept busy defending his 
position as the chief comedian in the 
production. 

Mr. Harry Fisher is the one who is 
pushing Mr. Fields for the honor. Of 
course Mr. Fisher isn’t doing it vindic- 
tively; in fact, he may be doing it un- 
consciously, but he certainly is: doing it 
with a sweeping and excellent grace. 
Mr. Fisher’s comedy has that spontan- 
eous and pleasurable anticipativeness 
that is engendered by the unexpected 
sight of a frapped bottle of beer in a 
shady nook in August. You drink the 
beer twice, before and after—before it 
is opened, and after; you don’t get 
Fisher’s comedy quite so fast as that, 
but nearly so. He has one on the 
qui vive and out-of breath all the time 
he is on, and that’s a great deal more 
than Mr. Fields does. Mr. Fisher’s 
lady-like impersonation of Nordland’s 
Minister of War rings the bell. <A 
small, fat man, bearing all the external 
evidences of military greatness thrust 
upon him forcibly, a mobile face which 
seldom yields any symptoms of pleas- 
ure, and a monotonous upper-register 
voice that would be the ruin of any man 
in every-day life, he presents a most 
striking mock-heroie figure—looks a lion 
full of suppressed roars, but, in reality, 
is a lamb full of half-cracked bleats. He 
is the real life of the show at the Olym- 
pic. which offers much that is thorough- 
ly amusing. 

The play is a musical comedy, with 
real, sure enough music, by ‘the late 
Victor Herbert, but the beauties of the 
lyrics by Glen MacDonough, are lost in 
the efforts of poor singers to interpret 
Why these music show man- 
agers persist in sending forth cracked 
and “has-was” voices to shock the ar- 
istic temperaments of American aud- 
iences, is beyond the ken of the sages, 
Here excellently 
staged production, with every other es- 
sential to but But 
two of the score of songs are rendered 
with any melody or feeling, and they 
are “A Little Class of One,” done with 

fetching little snatch of dance, by 
Harry Davenport, and “Knot of Blue,” 
xiven by Miss May Naudain. The oth- 
er numbers fell flat Sunday night, save, 
perhaps, when they accompanied some 
iretty stage picture or chorus manceu- 
er, 


them. 


apparently. is an 


success singers. 


Miss Rankin handles a generous com- 
'y part with cleverness, but she goes to 
e foot of the class when she a!‘2mpts 





to sing. Her voice reservoir is ex- 
hausted. 

Denman Maley, as Prime Ministe;'; 
Joseph Carroll as Assistant Minister of 
Police; Julius Steger, as dermatologist ; 
Will:am Burress in two roles, a deaf 
doctor and a United States naval offi- 
cer; Frank Stammers, as a conscript- 
ed., Edmund Mortimer, 


peasant ; as 


~ Prince Karl; Gertrude Whitty, as the 


ugly Princess; Anna Doherty, as a 
maid, and May Naudain as mistress of 
the Queen’s are others the 
big and beautiful production, whose 
work is sincerely and intelligently done, 
and in like measure. appreciated. 

: 


“ 


robes, in 


The Virginian. 

The presentation of “The Virginian,” 
that colorful and realistic drama of 
Western prairie life, as it is presented by 
the company at the Century this week, 
is almost. equivalent to an introductory 
performance. There is no lack-lustre 
or lackadaisical acting. The gripping 
story is unfolded and the red-blooded, 
brawny characters are impersonated by 
the cast with an evident relish in their 
achievement of merited applause. “The 
Virginian” has a few tense dramatic sit- 
uations which are severe tests of the 
artistic capacity of the principals and 
there wasn’t discernible Sunday night 
anything that could be considered a 
serious or marring defect. Dustin Far- 
num, who fills the title role, has a few 
of these onerous demands made upon 
him, and he proves equal to the emer- 
gency. Mr. Farnum is “to hum” in this 
character if ever an actor could be so 
suitably fitted. The same may be said 
of those two sterling actors, Frank Cam- 
pau and Bennett Munson, who take the 
parts of Trampas and Steve respectively. 
They make delightful evil-doers and 
their “finish” is spectacular. Others in 
the company haven’t great things to do, 
but they do well what is to be done. 
Mary B. Conwell is a new face in the 
cast. She joined the company here. 
She played last week in “The Shepherd 
King” at the Century, and despite the 
abruptness of the change, imparted con- 
siderable charm to the lovable Molly 
Woods. 


*, 
— 


Old Heidelberg. 

Vaughan Glaser and Miss Fay Court- 
ney fit into the Bohemian atmosphere 
and environments of “Old Heidelberg” 
This piece that Richard 
Mansfield once deemed of sufficient mer- 


to a nicety. 


it to reveal his thespian skill in, certainly 
possesses all the elements that contribute 
to a lively dramatic treat. A young un- 
worldly wise Prince is sent to Heidel- 
berg to receive his first training in the 
matter of putting on gloves with the 
world. He is accompanied by an old 
professor, who is supposed to guide him 
along the proper pathway, intellectually 
and otherwise, but the affaire de coeur 
was a thing not counted upon by any 
of the bashful Prince’s intimates. The 
young prince fell in love with the very 
first woman he saw, which in this case, 
for the sake of dramatic and theatric 
effect, happens to be a pretty barmaid. 
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Permit us to invite you 


to enjoy a share in the extra satis- 
faction we are giving the patrons 
who send their laundry work to us. 

If you wish the kind of laundry 
work that will give you real satis- 
faction, send your package to us. 
~ wagon will call anywhere in 
t 


WESTMINSTER LAUNDRY CO. 


4115-4117 OLIVE STREET. 


PHONES: 


Bell—Lindell 211. Kinloch—Deimar 2065. 








Che Kenilworth 


MRS. R. A. KENDALL, 





Handsomely furnished apartments, single and 
ensuite. First-class service. 


Table which is unsurpassed. Phone, Lindell, 2436. 
4137 LINDELL BLVD. 
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She knows him only as a student and 
not as royalty, and the progress of their 
love affair furnishes net a little genu- 
ine pleasure as Mr. Glaser and Miss 
Courtney portray it. Mr. Glaser is a 
new star and his impersonation of the 
Prince in the several strong situations re- 
veals a genuine talent and shows that 
he is no mere accident or “last resort.” 
Miss Courtney makes an immensely 
pleasing Kathie and Frank E. Jamison, 
who impersonates the tutor to the Prince 
brings to the task a thorough conception 
of the wise and liberal minded educa- 
tor of the Fatherland, who doesn’t con- 
sider rank at all in the educational 
scheme. 

A pleasing feature of the production 
is the concealed male chorus who sing 
all the famous old Heidelberg college 
and military songs. The chorus is se- 
lected from St. Louis’ large supply of 
talent. 


ote 


“The Lighthouse by the Sea,” is fur- 
nishing all the thrills necessary in any 
well-regulated melodrama, at the Im- 
perial this week. There are several 
striking stage settings—one particularly 
noteworthy showing a storm at sea, dur- 
ing which, through the absence of light 
in the beacon, a ship narrowly escapes 
foundering on the rocks. A St. Louis 
girl, Miss Wilhelmina Francis in the 
role of heroine, .prings to the rescue of 
the almost fated craft, and climbing to 
the storm-beleaguered lighthouse, places 
a torch where the regular light should 


have been. Miss, Francis is the pos- 


sessor of a voice of power and a stage 
manner that makes her work all the 
more effective. G. B. Miller is con- 
vincing to a degree in the trying part 
of the Keeper of the Lights and the 
work of Mr. J. J. Dunn, Shad Shine and 
Letty Holmes is of the finished sort. As 
a matter of fact, every one in the com- 
pany contributes intelligently to the suc- 
cessful production of the piece. 
% 

The entertainment offered by Miner’s 
Merry Burlesquers at the Standard this 
week is of the kind that pleases every- 
body. The performance has the addi- 
tional charm of an exceptionally capable 
chorus—a rarety on the burlesque stage 
these days. “A Night on the Bowery,” 
the opening extravaganza, brings out the 
talented Marie Barrison and Mildred 
Grover and the funny Billy Kelly and 
Henry Bergman. 
olio, “The Pipe Hitter,” is done to a 
nicety by J. C. Hart and his company. 
Other interesting specialties are pre- 
sented by La Toy brothers, Mildred Gro- 
ver, Higgins and Bergman, Hickman 
and Coleman and Billy Niblo. Louis 
Pardello, an Italian wrestler, who has 
a standing offer to throw any man in 
his class in 15 minutes or forfeit $25 1s 
with this show. He gives a good ex- 
hibition of wrestling. 


. 
Ad 


“The Only Pebble on the Beach,” the 
opening feature of Irwin’s Big Show 
at the Gayety this week, is cleverly pro- 
duced, introducing the talent of the 
company. Madge Anderson’s. song, 


The feature of the: 
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“My Love, My Lu,” in which the mel- 
odic chorus joins, is the vocal hit of 
the piece. The Rastelbinders, a bunch 
of girls drilled in the Austrian army tac- 
tics, exhibit magnificent maneu- 
vers. W. H. Cohan, Harry Devine and 
Charles F. Buckley furnish the com- 
edy of the production and their work is 
The specialty bill affords 
a great variety of entertainment, the 
feature of which is W. H. Harvey’s 
juggling and _ balancing 


some 


well done. 


marvelous 
sketch. 


2 


~ 


“The Old Homestead,” is living up 
to its long established record—that of a 
perennial money-getter, at the Grand this 
week. The show has been in the hands 
perhaps, of many famous stage-folk, but 
it is doubtful if any of its producing 
zompanies were any more sincere in 
their acting than those in the present 
All the familiar scenes and dra- 
matic episodes of the play, seem as 
powerful to elicit applause and stir up 
enthusiasm as of yore. And the quar- 
tette that sings the old familiar songs 
is yet a delightful feature. 


+ 
Coming Attractions. 

yeorge Cohan’s “Little Johnny 
Jones” comes to the Olympic next week, 
opening Sunday night. The piece is 
described as a musical melodrama, full 
of melody, has a discernible plot, a 
telling love story, and a goodly sprink- 
ling of comedy. It comes from a New 
York engagement of six months with 
practically the same cast, save that 
Bobby Barry has succeeded Geo. M. 
Cohan, the actor-author, in the title 
role; Stella Tracy takes Ethel Levey’s 
part; Jack Rafael and Helen Courtney 
replace Mr. and Mrs. Jerry Cohan. 
Adele Rafter, the young actress with 
the big singing voice, who made such 
a notable impression here with the 
Bostonians several seasons ago, has a 
conspicuous part, too. Other’ well- 
known stage folks in the company are 
Tom Lewis, Sam J. Ryan, William Sey- 
mour, Charles Bachmann, T. J. Pen- 
fold, Wm. H. Meehan, Gus Tyler, Har- 
ry Kittredge and Edith Tyler. Sddie 
Dunn, the popular St. Louisan, ex- 
treasurer of the Olympic, is Mr. Co- 
han’s advance representative. 


cast. 


ote 

At the Century Andrew Mack will 
commence a week's engagement next 
Sunday in “The Way to Kenmare,” a 
play in which he has met with great 
success. Mr. Mack needs no introduc- 
tion, and as the piece is properly ac- 
credited, the entertainment at the 
Century promises to be first class. A 
good company is behind Mr. Mack. 

% 

Next week, commencing Sunday 
night, “The Heart of Maryland” will be 
the attraction at the Garrick. This 
is a Belasco revival worthy in every re- 
spect of the effort. Such well known 
artists as Odette Tyler, Orin Johnson, 
John E. Keller, R. D. MacLean and 
Wallace Eddinger are in the cast. The 
piece is said to be beautifully staged. 


ote 

Next Sunday evening will occur the 
annual benefit night of Director Ferdi- 
nand Welb, of the Odeon’s German 
Stock Company. Upon this occasion 
will be produced for the first time in 
St. Louis Ernst von Wildenbruch’s 
grand drama “Vaeter und Soehne,” (Fa- 
thers and sons). The drama is a his- 
torical picture of Germany's bitter 
days of strife and dismemberment of 
conditions and old time customs. 
Wildenbruch, one of the greatest Ger- 
man dramatists, has drawn this pic- 
ture in vivid and truthful colors. The 
beneficiary will have in this play one 





of his best parts. The performance of 
this splendid drama will be followed on 
Wednesday evening by Ludwig Fulda’s 
“Das Verlorne’ Paradies,” (Paradise 
Lost), another good effort on the part 
of the management to furnish excel- 
lent attractions. Von Suppe’s beauti- 
ful and melodious operetta “Fdtinitzax,” 
is now being prepared for early pro- 


duction, 
2. 


bead 

“Girls Will Be Girls,’ presented by 
Al Leach and his nine Rosebuds, will 
be the Grand’s attraction next week, 
commencing with a matinee Sunday. 
There is just enough of variety in the 
production to make it delightful en- 
tertainment. 

% 

“The Woman in the Case,” Clyde 
Fitch’s sensational society drama, will 
be presented at the Imperial next week 
commencing with a Sunday matinee. 
The producing company is said to be a 
capable one. 

og 

Coming to the Standard next week 
are “The Thoroughbreds,” a burlesque 
organization of consideradie merit. 
There are several good comedians and 
a number of vocalists in the companv. 
The specialty bill and two travesties 
will furnish a good three hours of en- 


tertainment, 
of 


“The Gay Morning Glories’ will be 
the Gayety’s attraction next week. 
Lively comedy, popular songs, clever 
specialties and farces promise excel- 
lent entertainment. 


%, ot 
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Skidooing to Havana 


Havana is now permanently located 
on the winter tourist’s map. It’s long 
been known as a great place to pass 
the winter or for a brief sojourn, but 
it has never been as at 
present, and that was a drawback. It 
used to take the best part of a week 
to get there, but now one is whisked 
there so quickly and so comfortably 
that there is now no transportation ex- 
cuse for not going. It takes only 53 
hours, and that’s giving 
a chance to see something of the scen- 
ery on train, and the whales and sharks 
and tortoises in the ocean. Special 
transportation service has now been 
permanently established. It is known 
as the Havana special, and the inaugu- 
ral trip was made last week. General 
Passenger Avent John M. Beall, of 
the Mobile and Ohio, and Geneval Pas- 
seneer Agent D. Bowes of the Chi‘ca- 
go and Alton, together with a large 
number of invited guests, and regular 
tourists, made the journey, and were 
delighted. The Havana special makes 
one trip a week. It starts from Chi- 
cago over the C. and A, stops at St. 
Louis, and thence over the Mobile and 
Ohio, goes to Mobile, where the pas- 


so access:ble 


the travelers 


sengers embark upon one of the hand- 
some passenger steamships of the Mun- 
son line. The run to Mobile requires 
17 hours, and the steamer makes the 
trip to Havana in 36. Three days the 
vessel lays to in the harbor, ample time 
to view the beauties and landmarks of 
the famous historical city. 


And there is lots to see in Havana 


right now. Passenger Agent Beall 
declares the progress it has made 
toward Americanization is immense. 


“On all sides,” says he, “are evidences 
of American influence—in buildings so 


different from the Spanish or Cuban 
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Corticelli and Brainerd & Armstrong 


WASH S/LKS 


SPOOL SILK 


Is the Strongest and 
Smoothest Silk Made 
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Avoid imitations and their annoyances. 
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style of architecture, in the business ac- 
tivity, the new, wide, clean, well-lighted 
streets, and the new, large sewers, 
which were so sadly needed, and many 
other things. The climate of Havana 
is the kind Americans like. The tem- 
perature seldom goes below 55 or above 
77 at this season of the year, and the 
breezes are balmy night and day. The 
city is healthful, one of the most health- 
ful of the large cities of the world, and 
affords a safe and most interesting place 
to spend a brief vacation or to catch a 
rest, and at the same time enjoy one- 
self.” 
fe eho afe 

A middle-aged woman and her little 
son, a lad of six or seven years, got on 
the car, and as soon as they were seated 
the woman took a half-dollar out of her 
pocket, and handed it to the youngster 
to pay the fare with. The boy heid 
the coin in his small, fat hand, and ex- 
amined it closely and solemnly. The 
conductor appeared for the fares, and 
the youngster gave him the half-dollar 
with owlish solemnity. The money 
was pocketed, and forty cents in change 
was put in the small, extended hand. 
As soon as he got this change, the boy 
laughed, wriggled in his seat, and shout- 


A CUT 


IN OUR $5.00 LINE OF 


MEN’S SHOES 


YOU TAKE THEM NOW 


$3.95 


Previous to our February Stock-tak- 
ing we have reduced 12 lines of Men’s 
$5.00 Shoes to $3.95, made up from fine 
enameled leather, French calf skin, 
box calf, patent leather and gun meta! 
—all this season’s make. Style—- 
button and lace. 


SWOPE’S 


311 N, BROADWAY. 





ed, gleefully: “Oh, ma, he’s taken th 
bad half-dollar !” 
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Ostermoor 
Mattresses 


lhe most elastic Mattresses pos- 
sible, remaining so permanently 
and requiring no remaking. They 
are non-absorbent, and are proof 
against vermin or anything un- 
clean or impure. They will nev- 
er mat or pack or become uneven 
or lumpy. 

With ordinary care and use they 
will remain in excellent condition 


for an entire lifetime. 


We sell the Ostermoor—one and 


two parts—covered with fancy 


|| ticks, price 
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Get away 
from Winter 


For Health 
and Recreation 





come to Texas! Get away from the 
cold, damp winter weather: here; and 
find health and pleasure in the Winter 
Play-grounds of Texas. The rest— 
the perfect, sunshiny winter weather 
and the exhilarating air will benefit 
you. 


Tourists tickets are now on sale 
daily to the following points: Dallas, 
Fort Worth, Houston, Beaumont, Gal- 
veston, San Antonio, Rockport, Cor- 
pus Christi, Brownsville and El Paso, 
Tex., with a final limit of June Ist, 
1906. Ask your nearest railroad agent 
for rates. 


Come to Texas! The excep- 

tionally low rates; the ex- 

cellent train service via the 

M. K. & T. Ry., make it a 

journey of but small cost 
. and not of tiresome length. 
I've a helpful little pamphlet “Winter 
rrips,”’ which I know will aid you in 
planning a trip. I'll gladly send it on 
request. Address 


W. S. ST. GEORGE 
General Passenger and Ticket Agent 
5°73 Wainwright Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


Tickets are on sale everywhere, via 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railway 


‘\. B. C. Bohemian Bottled Beer, 
Pure, Pale and Sparkling. Bottled Ex- 
clusively at the Brewery-in St. Louis. 
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Art in St. Louis 
' January 19th, 
To the Editor of the Mirror: 

I have read the letters of Mr. Lewis 
Godlove, and:.Mr. Dawson-Watson in 
last week’s Mrrror, in reply to my criti- 
cisms in the issue of the week before, 
of the Artists’ Guild_and the.Society for 
the Protection of St. Louis Art: They 
write well. 

Much of what they say is undoubted- 
ly true, but is it true that the Artists’ 


1900. 


“Guild is friendly to the local art deal- 


ers? What dealer belongs to the 
Guild? It may be thought the dealers 
can get in if they want to. Not so. 
One has to be invited into the Guild. 
Has any art dealer been invited? 
Maybe neither artists Eichbaum, nor 
Bruns, the water colorist, was invited. 
There was another water colorist who 
was asked to join, consented to let his 
name come up for balloting and was 
sorry for it, as there was a hard and 
ugly fight made upon him, though he 
is now a member of the organization. 
The Artists’ Guild has an exhibition 
for the sale of pictures. It is a fact 
that a member of the Guild seeing a 
picture at the Guild exhib:t bought the 
picture when it was exhibited prior to 
packirg and shipment in the store of 
the Kocian company. The Guild mem- 
ber didn’t take the picture until the same 
was guaranteed by the opinion of the 
dealer that it was a good one. And the 
Guild member paid more for the pic- 
ture than the artist member of the 
Guild would ever have gotten from his 
work in a sale at the Guild.. He got 
more, I say, than he would have got 
from his own fellow member—even after 
deducting the- dealer’s commission. The 
Guild didn’t like this at all. But the 
artist liked the greater price. It only 
shows that the way to sell pictures is 
to have some one responsible do the sell- 
ing. The dealer’s guarantee of a pic- 
ture has much to do with the price ob- 
tained even from a connoisseur like the 
late Mr. Kauffman, or our present in the 
flesh, Mr. W. K. Bixby. The dealers 
can do more to sell pictures than the 
Guild can. It’s their business. Pic- 
tures in the Guild exhibit suffer from 
the too rigid sense of fairness of those 


in charge. If a picture is sold there, 


some one is always more or less under 


suspicion of having boosted the sale of 
one artist’s picture over that of another. 
The Guild would have dealers trying 
hard to sell the members’ pictures if 
the Guild’s co-operation with the deal- 
ers helped to advertise and make busi- 
ness for the dealers. A little good busi- 
ness sense doesn’t necessarily annihi- 
late the art sense. The Guild would 
do better if it would give its pictures 
over to the dealer and let him hustle 
to sell them for the commission there 
might be in it for him. The more he 
could get, the more the artist would 
get. 

As for the Society for the Promotion 
of St. Louis Art, it is a good thing. 
It only buys Guild pictures. The Guild 
passes on the pictures first. The So- 
ciety hasn't bought many pictures yet. 











Overcoats 


great reductions. 


Clearing Sale. 

















Reduced in Price. 


E dwell on the prices now particularly because of the 
W They must of necessity interest the 
men because of our repeated assertions of quality. 
ard being well known, it may not go amiss to say that we take 
great pride in giving the best in service, material and durablity 


—and vouch for same in this great event—the “Semi-Yearly 


15.00 Suits and Overcoats 
18.00 Suits and Overcoats 
20.00 Suits and Overcoats 
25.00 Suits and Overcoats 
30.00 Suits and Overcoats : 
35.00 Suits and Overcoats 


Weenee-&Biucve 


The Republic Building, 
On Olive Street at Seventh. 
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Here’s wishing the society may buy 
many of them. 

And what the deuce has Elbert Hub- 
bard to do with art, that he should be 
brought out here to talk to the Society 
for the Promotion of St. Louis art? 
Hubbard! He’s the man that invented 
the limp chamois binding. Conspuez! 
Hubbard should be left to the Com- 
mercial Club and the Board of Trade. 
A bas Fra Albertus! A smart guy, yes. 
But artistically? Oh, my eye! 

So there’s no jealousy among artists 
in St. Louis. Then they’re different 
from artists anywhere else in the world. 
Of course there’s no jealousy or criti- 
cism behind the nickname of “the 
Purple Wuerpel,” applied to our dis- 
tinguished impressionist painter. Of 
course there’s no jealousy back of the 
remark that Tom Barnett should stick to 
his architecture, though his landscapes 
have been received with acclaim at the 
exhibitions of the American Academy, 


Isn’t there one very good painter in St. 
Louis, who, in order to live, is engaged 
in the sign painting business, and is one 
of his works ever shown that someone 
isn’t pat with the remark that he is a 
sign ‘painter? Jealousy? Why the yel- 
low of jealousy and the green of envy 
are the most conspicuous colors on the 
pallette of the painter, whether by the 
Seine, the Thames, the Tiber or the Mis- 
sissippi. 

Well, I’m glad my letter stirred up 
the local artists and cognoscenti. They 


needed it. They need more and more 


of it. 
OnE Wuo Buys PIcTUwurREs. 
fe oe of 
A pure beer can’t help tasting better 


than others, and is certainly more 
wholesome. A. B. C. BOHEMIAN bot- 
tled beer is guaranteed to be absolutely 
pure, and free from all “doctoring.” Or- 
der from the American Brewing Co, 





MUSICAL 


Mrs. E. W. Leland’s 
Piano School 


373 OLIVE STREET, as 
at ST, LOUIS, MO. 














Mme. SODER HUECK 
VOCAL STUDIO 


Coaching in Oratorio, Concert Work and Opera. 
Successful Method of Voice Development. 


4029 Washington Boui. 














Phone, Lindel! 1101. 
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Mrs. Georgia Lee Cunningham 


Voice Culture 
PUPIL OF MARCHES! 


Concert, Oratorio and Church Work 
a Specialty 


Studio, 5865 Von Versen Ave. 


BARITONE 
TEACHER 
OF VOICE 
Manager Musical Artists and Concerts 
Talent Furnished For All Occasions 


Phones—Lindell 2631 
Delmar 2879 


Claire Norden 


Pianist and Teacher 


LESCHETIZKY METHOD, 
Studio 41 Music Arts Building 
O. WADE FALLERT 


ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER 
ST. GEORGE’S EPISCOPAL CHURCH 


INSTRUCTION IN 
Pipe Organ, Piano and Voice 
ACCOMPANIST 
Bell Phone Grand 965 1637a Texas Avenue 


Agnes Willenbrink 


Pianist and Geacher 
STUDIO: 2642 California Avenue, St. Louis 


HUGHEY MUSIC SCHOOL 


MRS. F. E. HUGHEY, 
Director. 


J. A. GERHARD, 
Voice Culture. 


ROOM 49 
MUSIC ARTS BUILDING 


S. W. Cor. Boyle and Olive Sireets, 








Forest 4573. 


R. P. 














OFFICE AND STUDIO 
1000 N. GRAND AVE. 

















MRS. 





choen’s OFFICE AT 
mMuUsiIC o* 
Orchestra sors ano 


House Phones: Delmar 864; Forest 4129. 





Tooth Powder 


Best for the Teeth 
Makes Them White and Lustrous 











At all Druggists 25 cents 





When passing behind a street car, 
look out for the car approaching from 
the opposite direction. 


Music 


BY PIERRE MARTEAU. 


This town is in a bad way, at pres- 
as musical entertainment is 
Symphony 
are the only signs 


ent, as far 


concerned. The Orches- 
tra’s 
of life, and unless the public decides 
that it orchestral 
bargain prices, and furnishes substan- 
tial proof at the box office that it will 


support the Choral Symphony’s scheme, 


“Sunday Pops” 


wants concerts at 


even the “Pops” will be no more. 
the of 
and the quality of the concerts compel 
Louis, and there 


However, prices admission 


patronage, even in St. 
is every reason to hope that the Sun- 
day concerts will be a permanent feat- 
ure of the The programmes 
presented at the two concerts already 
given, evidently with 
great care, and contained all the quali- 
ties required to make the concerts gen- 
uinely “popular” affairs. In the 
lection of soloists the same good judg- 
Mrs. Franklin Knight, 
sympa- 


season. 


were selected 


se- 


ment prevailed. 
an artistic singer with a 
thetic contralto voice, was heard at the 
first concert, and on Sunday, Mrs. Lulu 
Kunkel-Burg appeared. Mrs. Burg is 
a musician, and an artist, and is not only 
in the very front rank of local violinists, 
but would command attention and re- 
spect and 
loist in any of the great music centers. 

Next month there is the promise of 
Kubelik as an independent Odeon at- 
traction, Henri Marteau as soloist, with 
the Choral Symphony Society, Bessie 
Abbott with the Apollo Club, and early 
in March the Misses Sondheim give a 
recital. 

The 
the only ensemble pianists now promi- 
nently before the public, and this com- 
bined with the fact that they are St. 
makes their coming an in- 


rich 


as an orchestral player so- 


sisters Sondheim are probably 


Louis girls, 
teresting event. 
J > ?. 


oe Oe oe 


Charity Entertainment 
will be 
Mary’s 


A musicale and 
given under the auspices of St. 
Guild of St. Peter’s Episcopal Church, 
at the William Short Memorial 
House, 124 North Spring avenue 


Ist. 


reception 


No. 
on Thursday evening, February 
The proceeds will be used by the Guild 
in charitable work in St. Louis. The 
following will participate in the pro- 
gramme to be rendered: Mrs. W. K. 
Stanard, Mrs. Willard Bartlett, Miss 
Mary Pearson, Miss Julia Ryan, Mr. 
James J. Rohan, and the Temple quar- 
tette, consisting of Mr. George Ravold, 
Mr. Joseph Buse, Mr. John Rohan and 
Mr. Leslie Cash. Mr. Lucien E. Beck- 
er and Mr. Alfred G. Robyn will of- 
as accompanists. 
*} oh 
Notice.—G. Giuesefh L. T. Co. now 
at 3529 Olive street will remove May 
Ist to their own building, 3900 West- 
minster place. 


ficiate 





Now, Both American and European. 


The Hamilton 


Rooms Single or En Suitewith B ath. 
Hamilton and Maple—Olive or Suburban Cars. 
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Music by Vogel’s Orchestra every evening. 





RESTAURANT 


Chemical Building, 8th and OliveSts 


Largest x 


AND 


* Handsomest 
IN ST. LOUIS 


Three Large, Sepa- 
rate Dining Rooms 
and several Smaller 
Rooms for Private 
Dinner Parties. 
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SPECIAL AFTER 
THEATER SERVICE. 





N. E. Cor. 7TH and Locusr Srs. 


LAUGHLIN CATERING CO. 


N. DBD. LAUGHLIN, MANAGER, 
PORMERLY OF MISSOURI! ATHLETIC CLUB. 


$$ 


MUSIC FROM NOON 
TO MIDNIGHT. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 














West End 








Hotel Cafe 


\ 
| 








Vandeventer Ave. 
OPPOSITE 


Vandeventer Place. 








Choicest Imported Wines and Cigars. 
Finest Imported and Domestic Beers 


Open 8 A. M. to One O'Clock at Night. 


STRICTLY FIRST-CLASS 


Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Restaurant. 
f Unsurpassable in Cuisine and Service. 


OIPEN 


January 1st, 1906 


on Draught. 














Telephone Connections. 


Zeller Bros. 


Ice Cream and Fruit Ices a Specialty 
4701-4703 McPHERSON AVE. 


CATERING 
COMPANY 


Estimates Furnished for 
Weddings, Banquets, etc. 











Order Your Carriages From 


Keyes & Marshall Bros. 


Bell—Lindell 525 








Livery Company, 








Kinloch—Delmar 1786 


MAIN OFFICE 
1005 N. GRAND 


©)ices. at ‘Principal: Hates 











WE MAKE THEM, 
WHAT? 


UMBRELLAS, 


PARASOLS and CANES. 


IT’S FROM 
FACTORY 
TO you 


LL 










TRADE MARK. REGISTERED 


A SAVING 
WORTH TAKING. 


519 
LOCUST 
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ROEDER’S BOOK STOR! 


616 LOCUST STREET. j 
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The., 


West 
End 
Hotel 


Cor. Vandeventer Ave. 


and West Belle Place. 


OPPOSITE BEAUTIFUL 
VANDEVENTER PLACE 


STRICTLY FIRST-CLASS 
FAMILY HOTEL 


EXCELLENT CUISINE 


os 


Meals a la Carte or Table d’ Hote 


F, W. BEDARD 
Manager. 

















FLORIDA IN WINTER 


TAMPA BAY HOTEL 


Tampa, Florida. 


The Finest Resort property in 
the World. Renovated and refurn- 
ished at a cost of $50,000. Now 
open. For booklet and rates, address 

DAVID LAUBER, Mgr. 














Low Prices Now 


on 
Furs ready made. Furs made to 
order. Furs remodeled, alter- . 
ed and repaired. Lowest 


prices for first-class 
work. 


Seal, Mink, Ermine and 
Chinchilla a Specialty 
The 


Western Fur Co. 


Furriers and Ladies’ Tailors. 


1318 Olive st. St. Louis, Mo. 
Bell Phone Main 4355. 














The Bensonizer 


Treatment is opposed to drugging the stomach, 
because throat, bronchial or lung trouble, cannot 
be cured in that way. Treatment must be ap- 
plied direct to the affected parts. The Bensonizer 
is doing wonderful work every day. Call at the 
office and read the letters from persons who have 
been cured. ing is believing. The Bensonizer 
is strictly a home treatment for 


Bronchitis, Catarrh, 
Asthma and Consumption 


Do not air because other remedies have 
Failed. Tek has cured scores of chron- 
1° cases—why not yours? All we ask is an investi- 
gation. Call receive free examination and 
and trial treatment, or write for our 64-page, illus- 
trated book, free on request. You can be cured 
in your own home. 


THE BENSONIZER COMPANY, 
514-16 Granite Bidg. ST. LOUIS, MO. 








Letters From the People 


HOW ABOUT THIS, CHIEF KIELY ? 


St. Louis, January 17, 1906. 
To the Editor of the Mirror: 

How is it the Police Board or Chief 
of Police permits boxing exhibitions to 
be given now, when several months ago 
an organization of which I was a mem- 
ber, was notified that it would not be 
permitted to hold such contests. Mr. 
Josenoh. Kappell, the representative of 
our club at the time, called upon the 
Chief of Police for an explanation, and 
was informed that as long as he (Chief 
Kiely) held the office of Chief of Po- 
lice, there would be no boxing contests 
of any kind in St. Louis. How vascil- 
lating is our dear chief? Perhaps if he 
had been more inclined to tote fair with 
everybody, as he threatened to do in 
this boxing matter, he would not now 
“be naked” to his enemies. But what 
has he done? He closed down for a few 
weeks all boxing contests, until our 
club became defunct, and then as sud- 
denly as he had suppressed them, he 
permits them to be resumed. None of 
these contests is purely for exhibition 
purposes, or the edification of club 
members. Men like Haughton, who 
regard the business purely as a money- 
making enterprise, are permitted to pull 
off fights regularly. How about this, 
Chief Kiely? How about it, Commis- 
sioner Maroney? Can the police make 
fish of one and fowl of another under 
the anti-boxing law? 

THomAsS J. KEELy. 
BILL, DICK, TOM, CHAUNCEY, 
Peno; Pike Co., Mo., Jan. 18, 1906. 
To the Editor of the Mirror: 

Sir:—Noting your” saying’ that 
Mr. R. C. Kerens is getting what he 
wants outside of the city from the Ju- 
ior Senator of this State, and also that 
there seems to be a silent understand- 
ing between these two gentlemen, and 
also the fact that Mr. Kerens and his 
followers claim that it was through 
them and their influence that Senator 
Warner was elected, does this not seem 
to be true, especially since almost all 
the appointments and seekers of ap- 
pointments were originally Kerens’ af- 
filiators and followers? True, his follow- 
ing was mostly men who will follow any 
leader that will safely and securely land 
them at the public crib, and were faith- 
ful to him until these  self-sacrificing 
(?)self-workers saw that they would 
no longer be the recinients of political 
favors of the appointive nature while 
maintaining their allegiance (openly) to 
him; it was not until his power to get 
appointments had waned that the so- 
called leaders of to-day deserted, and 
amongst some of the deserters may be 
named members of the State Commit- 
tee; seeing this, their allegiance was 
transferred, and they became, for the 
time, staunch and ardent admirers of 
the present National Committeeman for 
this State in order that they might hold 
their jobs or get some place _ for 
themselves or their relatives, which 
seems to be the chief ambition for get- 
ting on the various committees, from 
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the lowest to highest. Then after the 
election of the Junior Senator note how 
quickly they began to pay homage to 
him, which amounted, in one instance 
here in the Federal building, almost :o 
grovelling homage. 

Now, is there a deal not only in the 
State, but outside the State as well? 
Does it look like a deal when no man 
who has a Federal position and who 
obtained the same because of the  in- 
dorsement of Mr. Kerens, several years 
ago (and is now, by virtue of this, a 
hold-over) has been, or is, likely to be 
disturbed in that position? Does it look 
like a deal outside of the State when 
a son of the chief counsellor of the 
railroad in.which Mr. Kerens is a heavy 
stockholder and a director, is appouited, 
upon the recommendation of Senators 
Long of Kansas and Warner of Mis- 
souri, to a Federal judgeship of thie 
District Court for the Indian Tertitery? 
These are salient facts and circum- 
stances. This road, through its coun- 
sel and its connections, powerful and 
resourceful, is fighting the Presid +ut’s 
railway rate revision policies, and the 
regulation of railroads; the counsel of 
the road referred to even giving out an 
interview in Washington within a few 
days after the appointment of his son 
to the bench, stating that he was op- 
posed to the regulation of the railroads 
as advocated by the President. 

True, it may be said that these men 
are no longer the affiliators of Mr. Ker- 
ens, and have broken away from him 
and formed new alliances, nevertheless, 
so closely were they at one time con- 
nected with him and under obligations 
to him that even yet he may have a call 
on them for some future favors. 

Revert to the late Senatorial contest 
between Mr. Kerens and Mr, Niedring- 
haus; in all candor and under all the 
agreements and promises, dating back 
some few years, and reiterated at the 
St. Toe convention, as between these 
two, Mr. Kerens was entitled to this 
coveted seat far more than was Mr. 
Niedringhaus. Talk of the organization 
of the present State chairman! There 
was less organization during the last 
campaign than there had ever been in 
the Republican party in this State, and 
its success was due to the popularity of 
the President and his policies; to the 
“gold telegram” read at the National 
Democratic convention and the general 
disgust for the old machine gang, and 
further had McKinley been less san- 
guine of his leaders he would have had 
the nomination for Governor; and would 
have been elected, too, regardless of the 
popularity of Mr. Folk. 

Who can say that a man is a leader 
who seeks to have his party run by two 
brewers, and the race-track gambling 
fraternity? Have not his actions in the 
late and present city committee fight 
shown where he hopes to get his 
strength, shown that he has not con- 
sidered the decent and law-abiding ele- 
ment by far the greater part of the 
Republican party? In his Kansas City 
address at the Warner banquet, why did 
he not say that his “Home Rule” poli- 















716 OLIVE STREET, 
ST. LOUIS. 





TELEPHONE CONNECTIONS, 





TELEPHONE, FOREST 4703 


Ford 


Negligees, Fea Sowns 


AWN 


Luncheon ” Blouses 
403 North €uclid St. Louis 


ass DONT SUFFER Asa 


With Your Feet 


Chilblains 





Instant Relief for all Troubles. 


Cured. No Pain. Antiseptic Treatment. 


DR. A. M. MUCHMORE, 


509 OLIVE ST. WELLS BLOG 
Main 5395. 








DISEASES 


Permanently and Pain- 
lessly Cured 
by the Ritter Method. 
Special attention given to 
the correction of 


MOUTH-BREATHING 


IN CHILDREN 


EYE 
EAR 
NOSE 


Consultation Free 
THROAT “i's 
Sundays 10 to 12 


For further information, call on or address 


DR. M. M. RITTER 


921 Star Bidg., 12th and Olive Sts. 











Best stavice in 1 @XAS 
4 \mportant Gateways 4 


NO TROUBLE TO ANSWER QUESTIONS 





True Southern Route to El Paso and 
California 


Dining Cars. Meals a la Carte. 

Write for new book on Texas—free. 

E. P. TURNER, General Pass’r Agt., 
DALLAS, TEXAS. 
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NEXT WEEK 
The Phenominal Musical 


LEW FIELDS nit 


THIS WEEK 


Little 
And His Company of 
100 Players in ee nh 


It Happened in. 
Nordland. 


Play and Music by 


(ieo. M. Cohan. 








CENTURY 


THIS WEEK | NEXT WEEK 
DUSTIN FARNUM | ANDREW 
And Supporting Co. of | MACK 


Superior Excellence in | presenting HiS Great 


The Virginian iiaes 


‘THE WAY 
The Play That Won | TO KEWN-= 
a | MARE. 





GARRICK 


VAUGHN GLASER 


And Company in an Elaborate Production of 


OLD HEIDELBERG 


Sunday, Jan. 28, David Belasco’s Famous Success, 
HEART OF MARYLAND. 


GR AN Matinees Wednesday & 


Saturday, 25c and 50c 
Night Prices, 25, 35, 50. 75, $1.00 


THE OLD HOMESTEAD 


Next Sun. Mat.—“GIRLS WILL BE GIRLS,” 
with AL LEACH and His 9 Rosebuds, 


GERMAN THEATER—OQ2EOWN 


Heinemann & Welb, Managers. 











Next Sunday Night Annual Benefit of Director Fer- 
dinand Welb. First Time in St. Louis 


‘“‘Vaeter und Soehne” 


(Fathers and Sons) 


Ernest von Wildenbruch’s magnificent Drama. 
Next Wednesday “‘Das verlorns Paradies (Paradise 
Lost) by Ludwig Fulda. 


IMPERIA 
LIGHTHOUSE i, SEA. 


Next Sun. Mat.—Clyde Fitch’s “THE WOMAN 
IN THE CASE.” 


GA YET 14th and Locust Sts 


Matinees Daily 
THIS WEEK, 


IRWIN’S BIG SHOW 


NEXT WEEK, 


Gay Morning Glories. 
STANDARD 


THIS WEEK 


Miner’s Merry Burlesquers 


NEXT WEEK 


The Thoroughbreds 





Temptation Prices 
15c, 25c, 35c, 50c 

















ODEON—Evening of Feb. 9 
KUBELIK 


Tickets $2.00, $1.50 and $1.00 
On Sale at Bollman’s, Jan. 29 











cy was a quotation, instead of commit- 
ting plagiarism? It seems to me that 
way back some seventeen years ago to 
the day, November 8th, 1888, that the 
then State chairman and member of the 
National Committee (Republican) from 
this State, announced the same policy, in 
the same words, and yet this gentleman 
on the 8th day of November, 1905, pro- 
claimed the same as a discovery, new 
and original. Why was he not con- 
scientious enough to say from whom he 
quoted? There were some there at the 
time who knew he was pilfering this 
policy, and what was the reason for the 
announcement at this time? Subsequent 
developments will show. Why was it 
resurrected at that harmonious gather- 
ing? We know why it has not been 
followed for the past eight years, and 
the néglect of this policy has put the 
Republican party in this State back just 
these many years; it was not necessary 
during this time to get the indorsements 
of the local workers at the time this 
policy became a derelict, not even a flot- 
sam, on the political seas. 

Republican politics in a muddle in 
Missouri! Well, I should say so, and 
something like hell is going to break 
loose one of these days. A PIKER. 

(This letter is like the sound of a 
voice thought to have been stilled. One 
might almost say, after reading it, that 
Mr. Filey is stil] in Republican politics 
in Missouri.—Ep. Mrrror. 
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Identity in a Street Car 


They were going to the theater. The 
car was crowded, and there being two 
or three polite men left in Indianapolis, 
one of the two or three gave her a seat 
in the forward end of the car. He 
remained on the platform to finish a 
cigar. She always let him do that. 

When the conductor came along the 
smoker possessed of a “steady” girl pre- 
sented two tickets. 

“Who is this for?’ asked the ticket 
procurer. 

“The lady up in front.” 

“Yes, but there are several up there.” 

“Oh, well, let’s see; I’m paying for 
the one under Eat-’em-Quick biscuits.” 
—Indianapolis News. 


?, 2. 2. 
ye oe ee 


As an illustration of the enthusiasm 
w:th which golf is pursued by its vo- 
taries, the following anecdote is told of 
a well-known Scotch author and a 
young friend of his: The two had 
spent the whole day on the links, and 
had had some close and exciting match- 
es. As they left for home the elder 
man remarked: 

“Do you think ye could play again 
to-morrow, laddie?” 

“Well,” answered the youth, “I was 
to be married to-morrow, but I can put 
it off.” 


J J 


One feature of the A. B. C. BOHE- 
MIAN bottle beer, Purity—by a process 
originated and patented by us, every 
bottle is sterilized before it is filled, and 
Pasteurized afterwards. Order from 


American Brewing Company. 
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Coupled with the marvelous growth of St. Louis, Kansas City and th 
Great Southwest, is the corresponding improvement and ever increasin: 
popularity of the 


BALTIMORE & OHIO SOUTHWESTERN RAILROAD 


which, within the past few years, has, by excellent service and fast time, 
taken rank among the strictly first class railroads. and is now recognized 
as the best and most popular route from St. Louis to Cincinnati, Louisville, 
Columbus, Pittsburg, Washington, Baltimore, Philadelphia and New York 


The Royal Blue Limited 


leaving St. Louis at 9:00 every morning crosses the Alleghany Mountains 
by daylight, not only enabling passengers to view. much of the grandest 
and most picturesque scenery on the American Continent, but also to see 
many points of historical fame. 

On all first-class tickets a stopover not to exceed ten days is permitted, 
without additional charge, at Washington, Baltimore and Philadelphia, also 
at Mitchel for a visit to the famous springs at West Baden and French Lick, 
Ind. 

Passengers ticketed via B. & O. S-W. to New York, are now landed at 
New West 28rd Street Terminal, the most convenient station in New 
York City, and located in the heart Of the Shopping, Hotel and Theater Dis- 
trict. For time tables, descriptive literature, sleeping car accommodations, 
etc., call on nearest Ticket Agent, Or address 


F. D. GILDERSLEEVE, 
Ass’t Gen’!l Passenger Agent, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Olive & Sixth Sts., 


TICKET OFFICE: Olive and Sixth and Union Station. 
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Every Friday The 


HAVANA LIMITED 


A Pullman train of dining car, club car with smoking room, 
barber shop and bath room, with barber and valet in attend- 
ance; stateroom, drawing room and observation sleeping cars, 
will leave St. Louis at 9:45 p. m. and arrive at the steamship 
docks at Mobile at 3 p. m. the following day. On arrival of the 
Havana Limited at Mobile, the palatial nineteen knot, twin. 
screw S. S. “Prince George” will sail and pass into the harbor 
of Havana at Sunrise the following Monday. 

Returning, the S. S. “Prince George” will sail from Havana 
at 5 p. m. every Wednesday, arriving at Mobile shortly after 
daylight Fridays, and the Havana Limited will leave the steam- 
ship dock at Mobile at 9 a. m. and arrive at St. Louis the fol- 
lowing morning. 

The S. S. “Mobila” has been remodeled and now has ex- 
cellent passenger accommodations. The S. S. “Mobila” sails 
from Mobile now at 10 a. m. on Tuesdays and her schedule will 
not be interfered with by the inauguration of the S. S. “Prince 
George.” Call at 518 Olive street, or write 


Jno. M. Beall, General Passenger Agent, 
ST. LOUIS. 














We Entered 
' Bef ore "The Field 
a : House Cleaning was a burden, 
; now it is a JOY AND A 
PLEASURE. Used all Over 
the world, 





Before the “Dustless Method’ 
utted In. 


GENERAL COMPRESSED AIR HOUSE CLEANING CO. 
Phone pst’ ~—- 4436-39 Olive Street. 


Delmar 1819. Only System of its Kin 


in the World 
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You can honestly refer 
to “my other pants,” as 
Frank Daniels was wont to 
say ! 

You ought to have a pair 
of pants for every suit you 
have. é 
Have an -extra pair 
| made-to-order in the Mac- 

Carthy-Evans made-for- 
| you way of the MacCar- 
thy-Evans fabric at the 
MacCarthy-Evans prices of 
from $6 to $12. 


MacCARTHY-EVANS == 
TAILORING COMPANY, 
820 OLIVE STREET. 


The P. O. is still fortunate in “being 
just opposite.” Phones: Bell, Main 
5175 and 5176; Kinloch, B 300. 
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Safe Deposit 
Boxes, $5.00 
Per Year. 


MISSISSIPPI 
VALLEY TRUST 


COMPANY 
FOURTH & PINE 








Mrs. A. F. Godefroy, 
OF THE 
Maryland Hairdressing Parlors, 
312 North Euclid. Avenue, 


will be please to see her patrons, for all kinds of 
hair-work and hairdressing. Electric and hand mas- 
sage, manicuring and shampooing. 

Phone Forest 3157. 





iW KRANKE 
513 PINE ST. ’ 
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—— 
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‘LOAN | 
=. iOFFICE.: 











The Stock Market 


The prime favorites in the past week’s 
speculative furore in Wall street were 
again such stocks as Amalgamated, An- 
aconda, Reading, United States Steel 
common and preferred and Colorado 
Fuel & Iron. Some lively bidding and 
pushing developed also in St. Paul com- 
mon, which ran up to 190, at which 
price it is within less than ten points. of 
its high level of four years ago, The 
doings in Amalgamated Copper were on 
the sensational order. The stock fluc- 
tuated wildly, heavy liquidation being, 
at times, clearly noticeable. On the 
sharp breaks, the insiders did not hesi- 
tate to put out supporting order, so as 
to prevent a_ premature downward 
movement of extensive proportions. The 
directors of the Amalgamated declared 
a quarterly dividend of one and a half 
per cent the other day. This was an 
increase of one-quarter of one per cent, 
compared with the last quarterly divi- 
dend. The speculative community ev- 
idently had made up its mind that a 
larger distribution would be ordered by 
the directors, for, upon the announce- 
ment of the news that the stock had 
ben put on a six per cent, annual ba- 
sis, there was a wild rush to sell for 
both accounts, the result being a brisk 
reaction of several points. 

Amalgamated is decisively influenced 
by the hysteric movements in Anacon- 
da. The latter shares are absolutely 
“cornered.” That much is plain to ev- 
ery experienced _ trader. The story 
comes from London that all the Daly 
holdirgs of Anaconda have been sold 
to the Standard Oil crowd. There are 
also wild rumors flying about of fabu- 
lous bonanza discovered in the Anacon- 
da properties. Whatever the real cause 
or causes of the astounding perform- 
ances in the copper shares may be, no 
careful trader should be fool enough 
to touch stocks of this class on either 
side of the market. The “coppers” are 
for the gamblers. They afford a sort 
of rouge et noir diversion to a pretty 
numerous Wall and State street contin- 
gent. 

A week ago, it was stated in these 
columns that the price of copper had 
weakened in London. Since then, ad- 
vices have been received fully confirming 
that statement. The metal market is 
said to be overstocked, with demand 
slackening. From this it would seem 
that the manipulators of copper shares 
are again playing with dynamite, just 
as they were some years ago, when 
Amalgamated was being bought in un- 
limited blocks in the 130s, with the 
company’s management vainly striving 
to bolster up a tottering metal market. 
That Amalgamated shares are attrac- 
tive at current quotations cannot be 
admitted for an instant. A volatile 
stock of this sort, paying only six per 
cent dividends, should not be selling at 
more than 100. Of course, there’s the 
probability of a still larger dividend. 
The stock paid eight per cent dividends 
for some time after its original issu- 
ance. At this writing, however, as 
above stated, the metal is again on the 
down-grade. Does this justify hopes 
of an enlargement in dividend nay- 
ments? It surely does not seem so. Yet, 
Wall street continues bullish on copper 
shares. It seems to have forgotten that 
Amalgamated received only a 2% per 
cent dividend in 1904. 

The monetary position in Europe 
shows improvement. The ratio of re- 
serve to liability in the Bank of Eng- 
land is well above 40 at this writing. 
The Imperial Bank of Germany has 
reduced its discount rate from six to 
five per cent. It also reports a‘ further 
cut of $36,000,000 in loans, with an in- 
crease of over $17,000,000 in cash. 
There’s reason to hope that the Bank 
of England will likewise lower its dis- 
count rate in the near future. The Bank 
of France made a_ very satisfactory 
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H. Woon, 


President. 








Ricn’p B. 


JEFFERSON 


Corner FRANKLIN AND JEFFERSON AvEs. 


W. E. Beraer, 


Cashier. 


Buttock, 
Vice-President. 


BANK, 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


We grant every favor consistent with safe and sound banking. 
Highest rates of interest paid on time deposits. 
Letters of Credit and Foreign Exchange drawn payable in all parts of the world. 
































MISSOURI TRUST BUILDING 


Missouri-Lincoin Trust Company 


Saint Louis 
Capital: $3,000,000 
Surplus: $1,000,000 


Firms, Corporations and Individuals 
solicited. 


sold. 








Financial accounts of Bankers, 


High grade Bonds bought and 





Olive and Seventh Streets 


























WHITAKER & COMPANY, 
BOND AND STOCK BROKERS. 


Investment Securities a Specialty . . . . 
Direct Private Wire to New York. 


300 N. FOURTH STREET, 


ST. LOUIS, 
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ST. 





WE OWN AND OFFER SUBJECT TO SALE 


$50,000.00 
Lincoln Real Estate 8 Building Co. 


OF ST. 

Consolidated Mortgage 5% Gold Bonds 

Dated April Ist, 1905. 

Interest payable October Ist and April Ist, at the office of the trustee, the 


MISSOURI-LINCOLN TRUST CO., 
LOUIS. 


Special Circular on Request. 


LOUIS. 


Due April 1st, 1935. 











G. H. Walker & Co. 


Investment Securities 


307 North 
4th Street. 





Members New York Stock Kxchange 
and 
St. Louis Stock Exchange. 





Direct Private Wires to practically 
every city in the 
United States. 














showing also. Notwithstanding all 
this improvement, however, European in- 
vestment markets are anything but 
strong. Constant liquidation is still in 
progress, though on a smaller scale. 
High-grade bonds displayed a rising 
tendency latterly, but the distinctively 
speculative. issues are still neglected. 
Nervousness in regard to the outcome 
of the Algeciras conference is gradually 
waning. Reports from Russia have 
grown more encouraging. Order is 
being rapidly restored, and Russian 
bonds are in decidedly better demand. 
The upward movement in United 
States Steel shares excited considera- 


The common has cross- 
There was tremendous 
selling at that figure. It took several 
days to absorb these offerings. The 
preferred has risen to II7, at which it 
seems still tobe in excellent demand. 
Its friends consider it cheap at ruling 
prices, in comparison with other indus- 
trial shares of its class.) When com- 
pared with Tennessee Coal and Iron, 
‘the comparison is particularly thought- 
compelling. The Southern iron stock 
is selling at 159, although it pays only 
four per cent dividends. News from 
and steel centers continues highly 
optimistic. Well-informed authorities 


ble comment. 
ed 45 at last. 
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predict that the net earnings of the 
United States Steel corporation, for the 
December quarter, (the report to be 
issued on the 30th inst.), will amount 


to something like $35,000,000. The 
previous high record was $37,600,000 
for the June quarter of 1902. Che 


surplus for the December quarter, after 
all charges and preferred dividend, will 
be somewhere between 5$,000,000 and 
$7,500,000. If the latter figure were to 
prove closest to the truth, the surplus 
for the fiscal year would probably mount 
up to $18,000,000; the surplus in 1904 
was but a little above $5,000,000. The 
total surplus of the company, at the 
end of the fiscal year of 1904, was $61,- 
365,446. In Pittsburg financial circles 
it is not believed that the Steel directors 
will soon declare a dividend’ on the 
common shares. Nevertheless, the 
very fact that the company is once more 
earning something on the common stock 
is used effectively as an argument in 
favor of higher prices. The common’s 
previous high level was touched in I9goT. 
It was 55; the preferred, then, sold at 
101Z%. 

The figures of our exports, for De- 
cember, 1905, showed _ extraordinary 
gains in shipments of agricultural as 
well as manufactured products. The 
former recorded an increase of’ $43;000,- 
000, and the latter of $11,800,000 over 
December, 1904. The merchandise ex- 
ports, for last month, were the largest 
in this country’s history. Imports like- 
wise indicate a remarkable gain. The 
excess of exports over imports ran up 
to the huge total of $98,500,000 for that 
one month. This eclipses all previous 
top-records. Considering these aston- 
ishing figures, it must be regarded as 
most singular that sterling exchange in 
New York should evince a rising ten- 
dency. From this, it must necessarily 
be deduced that our borrowings abroad, 
for speculative account, in ‘the past 
twelve. months, have been on a large 
scale. 

Gold exports to Europe are now be- 
ing talked of. Argentina and Mexico 
are also pulling for our hoardings. Mex- 
ico received another $1,000,000 in gold 
from us the other day. This is ex- 
plained by the strength in silver, which 
is 65% cents.an ounce in New York. 

ate 
Local Securities. 

In the St. Louis market, the price 
tendency has been downward of late. 
This was specially the case in the bank 
and trust company shares. Realizing 
sales made quite an inroad on the quo- 
tations for a few lately very popular is- 
sues. The selling was not of large 
volume, but sufficient to convey the im- 
pression that there were many holders 
who desired to let go. The reaction 
is not expected to run much. further. 
The course of things in Wall street will 
probably determine this more than any 
other factor that could be named. In 
conservative circles there is, no doubt, 
a feeling of growing apprehensiom as to 
the adverse effects a crash in WalfStreet 
values would have no interior financial 
markets. The failure of a prominent 
shoe company in this city has made a 
disagreeable impression. in investment 
circles. 

Bank of Commerce has declined to 
33014, with offerings ‘at 340. The stock 
seemed to lack concentrated inside sup- 
port latterly. Third National is pur- 
chasable at about 322, but offerings are 
restricted. Missouri-Lincoln has _ re- 
ceded. to 13834 bid, 139% asked, sales 
being made a few days ago, at from 
138!4 to 139. Mississippi Valley weak- 
ened and sold at 378, about 30 shares 
changing hands at this figure. 

United Railways common is quiet, 
with small sales at 42 and 42%. The 
prefererd is dull, with a few sales at 
about 8614. The 4 per cent bonds are 
neglected, with offerings at 883%. A 
lot of $1,000 United Depot Railway 6s 
sold at 11634. 

National Candy common is also low- 
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in keeping qualities. 


Highest Praise 


DWEISE 


‘‘KING OF BOTTLED BEERS’’ 
SR A ARLE ARS OE 


The Scientific Stations for thie Brewing Industry of Bohemia an:] 
Bavaria, attest that Budweiser is not only equal to the best Bohe- 


mian and Bavarian beers in all their properties, but exceeds them 
home plant of the 


Anheuser-Busch Brewing Ass’n, 
St. Louis, U. S. A. | 


Buciweiser is brewed and bottled only at the 




















er, sales making at 8%. Chicago Rail- 
way Equipment is steady, the selling 
price being 8.90. For Simmons Hard- 
ware common 125 is bid, none offering. 
For Central Coal and Coke common 62 
is asked, with no bids at this writing. 

The banks report a good business, with 
money steady at 5 to 6 per cent. Drafts 
on New York are 20 premium bid, 30 
premium asked. ‘Sterling is strong and 
higher, being $4.8734. Berlin is 95.20, 
and Paris 5.16. ° 

Answers to Inquiries. 

L. M. T., Guthrie, O. T.—Lake Erie 
& W. a dangerous margin stock. Would 
not buy at present except for cash. 
Stock should ultimately sell at a much 
higher price. 

H. F.—Keep out of Paper Bag com- 
still 


mon. Merely a gamble. Yes, 
believe in Southern common. Com- 
panv doing strikingly well. Buy ona 


small scale and on reactions only. 

W. N. B., Lexington, Ky.—Ontario & 
Western should be tield. Enter stop 
order on your holdings. Take profits 
on Biscuit common. Would not advise 
buying Cast Iron Pipe at this time. 

?, 2. ?, 


et oe My 


Magazines 


McClure’s for February contains the 
firse installment of Anthony Fiala’s 
story, “Two Years In the Arctic, Ship- 
wrecked at the 81st degree.” The 
story is told in detail and reveals the 
severe hardships and disappointments 
the explorers suffered. The article is 
accompanied by illustrations made from 
photographs considered among the rarest 
and best ever produced in the arctic re- 
gion. “Old Bernstein and “De Great 
Fiddle,” by Ernest Poole, is one of the 
best pieces of fiction in the number. 
Carl Schurz’s “Reminiscences” and Ray 
Stannard Baker’s arraignment of the 
Armour special refrigerator car, fruit 
icing and rebate industry are regular 
features continued. Wallace Irwin con- 
tributes a characteristic jingle “Song for 
a Cracked Voice.” 

> 

One of the best stories of the growth 

and development of the automobile is 


that by Leroy Scott in February's 
American Illustrated Magazine. The 
story deals with the horseless vehicle 





from the first and somewhat ludicreus 
efforts to operate such a conveyance 
centuries ago up to the present, with 


its handsome,  swift-going, luxuriant 
palaces on wheels. The great progress 
that has been made in the American 


field and the bright future for the per- 
fection of important improvements in 
mechanism, especially to secure the 
greatest horse-power in the smallest 
possible motor are specially dwelt upon 
by the author. W. B. M. Ferguson 
has a fair short story in the same num- 
ber, “The Friendship of a Man;” Rich- 
ard Washburn Child has one entitled 
“Fight,” and Dorothy Canfield is rep- 
resented by “The Ugly Duckling.” 
There is a varied collection of interest- 
ing articles on a number of different. 
but more or less timely topics. 


ote 

. 
Jesse Lynch Williams enlivens the 
Smart Set with a swift moving ro- 


mance of newspaperdom in which a 
stolen story plays a prominent part. The 


tale is entitled, “News and the Man,” 
and, in reality, is a novelette. Other 
contributions of interest are Emery 
Pottle’s “Half-gods and Gods;” Steph- 
en Chalmers’, “The Face; G. Vere Ty- 
ler’s “A Splendid Decadence,” and 
John Regnault Ellyson’s, “The Wolf- 
Prince.” There is, besides, some mer- 
itorious verse. 


2. 
bod 


Vance Thompson writes entertaining- 
ly of “His Majesty, the King of Spain,” 
in February Everybody's. He tells of 
young Alfonso, from boyhood up, and 
incidentally of his social and_ official 
life. Chester Bailey Fernald has a 
good story, “The Boy,’”’ and Ann Story 
Allen contributes a readable tale, “Doll 
Mildred.” Mr. Thomas W. Lawson 
continues his story of amalgamated 
copper, and Wallace Irwin has a story 
in-verse. “How Muchee You: Pay,”’ and 
“Little Stories of Real Life,” told by 
Anne Chase and G. W. Ogden. are 
among the other entertaining features. 

J 


Ld 


The world’s sources of information 
have been. searched by the publishers of 
Current Literature to. secure its January 
spread corcerning work and progress in 
the worlds of science and discovery, 
music and drama, literature and art, 
religion and _ ethics. There are also 





BARNES’ 
Business College 


911 LocusrT Sr. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Opened Winter Term Tuesday, Jan- 
uary 2. Our pupils receive personal in- 
struction, and each one is advanced as 
rapidly as his efforts and ability will per- 
mit. We secure paying positions for 
our graduates. Write for beautiful cat- 
alogue, giving tuition rates and com- 
plete information. 











KATHRINE EHLEN 


Hair Dyeing, Bleaching, Cutting, Shampooing, 
wressing, Manicuring and Vibratory Massage. 
Ladies and Children Only. 


2804a FRANKLIN AVENUE. 





EVALYN COLLINS 
MANICURIST 
| 1216 OLIVE STREET 




















HERBERT C. CHIVERS 
gh, ARCHITECT 


HIGH-CLASS WORK 


Wm. Schaefer 


Che Gran Proprietor 


N. W. Corner 6th and Pine Streets, 


Finest Bar and Billiard 
Hall in the West 


STRICTLY MODERN AND FIRST-CLASS 
IN EVERY RESPECT. 


x 





BE MAIN 








several timely articles on the leadi 2 
American tonics, Congress, the footh 
crusade, who shall own America, 
life insurance; and a number of app 
clative studies of .world-famous p 
sonalities. Besides, there are se! 
tions of recent verse, and two reada ¢ 
short stories. 
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The 1906 TYPE XII 35-40 H. P. POPE-TOLEDO 


A Standard 30 H. P. Pope-Toledo, without any preparation, except to remove the body, 
beat Barney Oldfield in his seventy-five horse-power racing car on the Delmar race track last 
summer. 

A Standard 24 H. P. Pope-Toledo finished third in the Vanderbilt Cup Race of 1904. 

A 50 H. P. Racing Pope-Toledo won the Eliminating Trials for the Vanderbilt Cup Race in 
1905 in faster time than it was won in 1904, and beat the nine best cars America could produce. 

Did you ever hear of a shaft-driven car winning anything? 

Racing isn’t everything, and a car that has never won anything might be as good as a car 
that has won everything, but it couldn’t be better. 

Here’s what Dr. E. W. Grove, President of the Paris Medicine Co., thinks of his Pope-To- 
ledo: 


Mr. H. S. Turner, Jr., 
Mississippi Valley Auto Co., City’ 


Dear Sir: I have just returned from Asheville, and find your letter of 
the 27th ult. Replying, will say that we traveled something over three hun- 
dred (300) miles in a Pope-Toledo Car bought from you in June last, over 
some of the hilliest and roughest roads to be found anywhere in this 
country, and I do not believe it is possible to build an automobile that would 
stand any rougher treatment than this Car was subjected to during this 
trip. It never failed to go up the steepest and roughest hill we encountered 
on the trip. I was really surprised at the wonderful power it has in climb- 
ing hills and traveling through rough country. 

As soon as I have time, will call and see you. 

With best wishes, remain, 

Very truly yours, 


E. W. GROVE. 


We lost orders last year because we couldn’t fill them in time. Can you imagine any- 
thing more disappointing than to have ordered a Pope-Toledo and not be able to get one? 


Mississippi Valley Automobile Company 


3927 to 3933 Olive Street. 
Lindell 1076 Delmar 2052 


- That no SHAFT-DRIVEN car of ANY horse- 
Our Guarantee: power can beat a 35-40 POPE-TOLEDO at 


speed, hill-climbing, flexibility of control, or anything else that you can 
think of, and that no DOUBLE-DIRECT CHAIN-DRIVEN car can beat a 


POPE.-TOLEDO of Equal horse-power at hill-climbing or speed. 
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THE CAR THAT STANDS THE GAFF 








The STEVENS-DURYEA 


F >) ei immune to road ruin. No breaking, blowing up, chafing or wearing out 
ye YEH 


fered by other cars from contact with stoney, flinty, bumpy, bad or rutty roads. 





tires, cutting out of engine bearings, springing of frame, bursting of 


springs or any of the many serious inconveniencing derangements, suf- 





This is due to the Stevens-Duryea ‘‘Unit Power Plant’’ and its ‘‘ Three Point Sup- 











port.’’ Immunity such as this means the saving of hundreds of dollars to the own- 
er during the life of a car. It means, furthermore, that the Stevens-Duryea is 


; : 
superior to any four cylinder car that runs. 

















YOU CAN GET A BOOKLET EXPLAINING WHY 
FROM 


HALSEY AUTOMOBILE CoO., 


3908-18 Olive Street. 


BELL, LINDELL 622, KINLOCH. DELMAR 2227. 











